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UCH a hackneyed statement—so untrue with most of us! Of course we 

have time—to talk with our friends, to greet them when they call at our 

home, or office, and to learn from them, and they from us. . . . Take time to 

think things out. Take time to rest and relax. Take time to spend with your 

friends. Take time to play and to meditate. What are you going to do with the 

time that you think you are going to save by rushing impatiently here and there? 
—GeorcE MatrHew Apams 
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The Department Participates in Three 
AASA Regional Conferences 


HE officers and members of the Department of Elementary School Prin- 

cipals were delighted to accept the invitation of the American Association 
of School Administrators to hold two joint meetings with them at each of their 
three regional conferences held this spring at San Francisco, St. Louis and 
Philadelphia. The subjects discussed at these meetings were: “What Does the 
Superintendent Need to Know about Child Growth and Development?” and 
“Parental and Pre-school Education.” 


Besides these joint meetings, the Department had a luncheon meeting in 
each city. At San Francisco, Mrs. Blanche Schmidt of Dos Palos, California, a 
member of our Executive Committee, prepared the program and was general 
chairman of arrangements. The luncheon was held in the Rose Room of the 
Palace Hotel on February 21. Mr. Edwon L. Riggs of Phoenix, Arizona, an 
Executive Committee member, presided. The panel discussion on “Planning 
for the Exceptional Child” was most helpful to the 200 persons attending. 


Miss Mamie Reed of St. Louis County, Missouri, Second Vice-President of 
the Department, made all the plans for the St. Louis luncheon meeting, which 
was held in the Steamboat Room of the Mark Twain Hotel on February 28. 
President Raymon Eldridge of Brookline, Massachusetts, presided and Dr. John 
L. Bracken, Superintendent of Schools in Clayton, Missouri, president-elect of 
the AASA and a member of the group which set in motion the organization of 
the Department of Elementary School Principals, spoke from his heart on “I 
Wish I Were Principal Again.” 


At Philadelphia the luncheon meeting was held in the Burgundy Room, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel on March 30, with President Raymon Eldridge pre- 
siding. Dr. F. C. Borgeson, Professor of Education, New York University, dis 
cussed “Leadership Through Group Processes.” 


At each luncheon meeting the local principals’ club had helped the chairman 
in charge to arrange beautiful floral displays and decorations. It is such touches 
of friendliness and hospitality which make our group so outstanding. 


In the pages of this bulletin will be found a condensed report of the panel 
discussion and the talks by Dr. Bracken and Dr. Borgeson. We wish all of 
you might have been there in person to catch the spirit of enthusiasm and unity 
of purpose toward improving the elementary school and the elementary school 
principalship that characterized these meetings. 

—E. G. Pinkston 
Executive Secretary 
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Planning for the Exceptional Child 


[A Panel Discussion at the Meeting of the Department of Elementary School Principals 
in San Francisco, California, February 21, 1949.| 


PaneL Leaver: Laura E. Kellar, Director of Elementary Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Salem, Oregon 


Participants: Louis A. Cook, Jr., Principal, Garfield School, Long Beach, Cali- 

fornia 

Carl Lundberg, City School Superintendent, Madera, California, and State 
President, California Elementary School Principals’ Association 

John Horning, Principal, Cragmont School, Berkeley, California 

Eva Ott, Principal, Crocker Highland School, Oakland, California 

Wayne Fry, Principal, Washington School, San Diego, California 

Frank Schieber, Principal, Hopland Elementary School, Hopland, Cali- 


fornia 


Miss Kexiar: Fellow Workers in Elementary Education: As you know, our 
assignment today is, “Planning for the Exceptional Child.” You may be a little 
appalled at the size of this panel, but we feel that in dealing with such an im- 
portant subject a lot of help is needed in putting it across. 

If the National Education Association has helped promote one sound idea 
above all others in the minds of American educators, it is the idea that children 
are individuals and need to be treated as such. Of course, all children need this 
kind of attention, but in every school population there is a small percentage of 
children who, by reason of very special handicaps or very special gifts, need it 
more than the others. We are going to discuss today the special adjustments 
and varied types of individual attention necessary for success. We can hope 
merely to open up the subject to you today, confident that if we can succeed in 
interesting you, all of the handicapped children in California and elsewhere 
will be better cared for than they could be otherwise. 

We want to emphasize very strongly that we do not pose as experts in this 
field; we are just elementary school principals like the rest of you, and we are 
studying together with you about a topic in which all of us need to be better 
informed. We are happy to know that there are in the audience some experts 
in this field, and we do hope very much that when an opportunity comes for 
discussion, these experts will help enlighten us by taking part in the discussion. 

There are a great many classifications of these deviates from the normal— 
if there is such a thing as the average or normal child—and we are quite 
familiar with some of these types. The best known, of course, are the deafened 
or hard of hearing, the speech cases, the educationally maladjusted child, and 
the physically handicapped or low vitality cases. Although we have been able to 
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recognize these for some time, and are accustomed to doing a little about them, 
I am sure that the best that is known about handling them is far from being 
sufficient. 


California, as you know, has recently taken another of its many forward 
steps by passing a new law concerning the training of the mentally retarded 
child. We are going to discuss that law first and give it first importance because 
it is new. In addition, however, we shall take a look into the future. The 
greatest hope in our democracy lies in training leaders, and we feel that much 
of the potential leadership is not being recognized properly or early enough to 
take its rightful place in our society. For instance, in one study made, only 
2,600 gifted children were in special classes, while 126,000 sub-normal children 
were receiving special class instruction. This panel contends that the emphasis 
has been at the wrong end of the scale of intelligence, and we want to make a 
plea today to have something done about these bright children as the next 
forward step. 

Each member of the panel will present one phase of this many-sided subject, 
explaining what the law is in California, what the State Department of Edu- 
cation has planned about it, and how the plan works out in actual practice or 
the way they think it ought to be worked out. 

May I introduce Superintendent Carl Lundberg, President of the California 
Elementary School Principals’ Association. He will discuss this new law re- 
garding mentally retarded children. 

Mr. Lunpserc: Madam Chairman, Fellow Principals: When we are talking 
—particularly outside the profession—about children who are mentally re- 
tarded, it might be wise to call them the exceptional children, rather than the 
mentally retarded. You can readily see the reasons for this. In presenting the 
matter to my Board, the first thing that came into their minds was, are you 
going to segregate these children so they will be off the school grounds, or are 
you going to put them in separate buildings where they won’t have the op- 
portunity of being socially with other boys and girls? 

In California this past year, a law was passed requiring all Boards of Edu- 
cation and Boards of Trustees throughout the state to establish classes for the 
mentally retarded, these classes to be established in districts where there are 
fifteen or more children who are considerd mentally retarded. This is not a very 
easy task, I can assure you. For example: 

We are working on this down in the Valley—at the present time, Madera 
and Merced. We have hired a psychologist. The law definitely states that we 
must have a psychologist to do the examining in the final analysis. Sometimes 
it will help to have a psychiatrist also. There may be someone to assist the 
psychologist, if he has the proper credentials to do so; but in the United States 
at the present time there are actually very few psychologists qualified to handle 
the tremendous problem that we are facing here. We are fortunate in having 
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someone in our particular area to assist us in this field. We have given quite a 
good deal of emphasis to it, and still have been able to establish only one class 
of mentally retarded—that is in the Chowchilla area, which is about forty miles 
north of Fresno. You will find that you are going to face tremendous problems 
in setting up these special classes. The mentally retarded, as you realize, are 
minors, of compulsory school age, and they must be taken care of, as our law 
requires. 

We have met a number of problems—for instance, in standards set up by 
the Credentials Commission in regard to teachers to take care of these positions. 
We find that the teachers, as a whole, are not trained for this particular purpose. 
We are having to take people on emergency credentials, but the law specifically 
says a teacher must have an elementary credential and also certain other sub- 
jects—for instance, crafts and skills. If you wish to have more information on 
this point, write to Francis Doyle, State Department Division of Special Edu- 
cation, for data regarding the establishing of standards for credentials in the 
mentally retarded field. 

The financial stress in setting up these classes is quite severe. The law states 
that the Superintendent of Public Instruction will pay 75 per cent of the excess 
cost of setting up these classes, but this cost is not to exceed $75 for average daily 
attendance of the boys and girls in them. We find that even though we were to 
get the $185 as our foundation program, and add the $75, we still can’t do the 
job as we should, but at least we are going along the right lines. In the future, 
we hope that more financial aid will be forthcoming to take care of these children 
and to set up proper facilities for them. 

The law also specifically states that if anyone—a guardian or a parent— 
objects to a child having a psychological examination because of religious rea- 
sons, he doesn’t have to have this examination. 

It is the law that where there are 15 or more mentally retarded in the out- 
lying areas, the County Superintendent of Schools shall establish classes for 
them, and shall set up the transportation system from one district to another. 
The law also states that the County Superintendent, prior to July 15 of any one 
year, asks the Board of Supervisors to set up a special tax rate to be set aside 
and used for physically handicapped children. This fund is to be used for the 
purposes of transportation, capital outlay costs, etc., for setting up these classes 
in the county schools. 

I hope that you people who are here, and who haven’t yet gone into this 
field of mentally retarded, will approach your Superintendent of County Schools 
and see what can be done. It is something that most superintendents and prin- 
cipals have tried to avoid. They don’t want to bring in a psychologist to set up 
classes of this type because it means they are going to have, as we all say, more 
headaches—housing, financial, and getting the teachers to do the job for us; 
we definitely are facing that problem. 


a 
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Miss Ketitar: The meeting is now open for any questions. 

Voice FRoM AuprENcE: Where do you draw the line between the children 
who are mentally retarded and ones who are not? 

Mr. Lunpserc: That is left up to the psychologist. We usually think of it in 
this sense: if a child doesn’t have a six-year-old reading ability, he is sitting on 
the line; at least, that is the way our psychologist is operating. 

Mr. Fry: We use an IQ of 50 in San Diego. If they have an IQ over 50, 
we take care of them; if lower than that, then they go to an institution. 

Voice: What test do you use in determining the IQ? 

Mk. Fry: Has to be based on a Binet. 

Voice: May I ask what is the reading ability in your district of a six-year-old 
reader? 

Mr. Lunpsere: It is about the same as Wayne has just stated; we are setting 
ourselves a basis of approximately 50. In other words, if a child could obtain 
some reading knowledge which a six-year-old child could, we will keep him in 
school and work with him. 

Voice: What about the spastic child who is mentally handicapped? 

Mr. Lunpserc: You are coming into a different field, there, for mentally 
retarded spastic. 

Miss Laura Curtey [Oakland]: I would say that is a question very difficult 
to decide. We decide by trial of some length in the school, because sometimes 
a child can’t talk at all. There are no standard tests by which we can test a 
child like that. We put them in school, first of all, on a six weeks trial. If we 
learn nothing, we lengthen the trial, and some of them have lasted a couple 
of years. 

Miss Ketrar: In other words, an individual affair. 

Voice: Who is the psychologist under this law? How do you specify what 
a psychologist is? 

Mr. Lunpserc: The State Code sets up the standards for a psychologist. 

Miss Ketxar: One of the cases which is most important to recognize early 
and handle efficiently is that of the visually handicapped child. Mr. Wayne 
Fry, Principal of the Washington School in San Diego, will speak to us on this 
subject. 

Mr. Fry: In finding material for this talk, I became very much interested in 
the program of the California State School for the Blind. Many of you Oakland 
and Berkeley people could give us some interesting information about that 
school. It isn’t necessarily a school for the completely blind; it is available for 
any child who suffers from an eye deficiency. 

The visually handicapped child is not the exceptional child, as most of you 
know who deal with children in the classroom. Some amazing facts are avail- 
able on the visually handicapped child. One source, a report put out by the 
State Department of Education in 1946, states that 31 per cent of the general 
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population suffers from eye defects. Dolch Home’s book, which many of you 
will recognize as an authority in reading, spelling, and language arts, states 
that one child in five in every classroom suffers from some eye defect, so our 
problem in this area is really with a large percentage of our student population. 

We could mention sight-saving classes. I was amazed to find that only ten 
districts in California have sight-saving classes. You people in Los Angeles have 
a fine reputation for your work in sight-saving, and you could probably tell 
us many things. We have sight-saving classes in San Diego, and as a result of 
this assignment I visited them for the first time this spring and was very much 
interested in their program. The work they are doing with dead-line pencils 
which make fine imprints, with large type (24 point) typewriters which the 
children in the upper grades use for typing their own stories and material, is 
very fine indeed. The dictionaries and books with that same large type are 
fascinating, and those of us who have struggled for many years with tiny little 
type think maybe it would be a good thing for many normal classrooms to 
use this large type, considering the number of visually handicapped children 
we have. 

The State School Code doesn’t go too much into this area of the visually 
handicapped child. There is considerable material of the California State School 
for the Blind, the tests which are required in every district, the Snellen Test, 
and follow-ups. In San Diego we test the third and the fifth grades, giving the 
Snellen Test as that is our standard procedure. Of course, we check in every 
instance where there is referral by the teacher. 

One point that we as elementary school principals ought to keep before our 
teachers is that there are many indications to go by in discovering the visually 
handicapped child—squinting, fatigue, rubbing eyes, even some behavior 
problems which we come up against may be traced to eye defects. In the 
past, we haven't received too careful checking by optometrists and ophthalmolo- 
gists, but I think you may find people in California becoming more conscious 
of the amount of careful checking that has to be done to discover children with 
eve defects. 

A new area is coming into our educational terminology, and it is called 
vision-education—not visual education, but vision-education—and even optom- 
etrists are recognizing that there are two parts to vision. One is the mechanical 
or physical part and the other is the interpretive part; and that interpretive part 
is the area with which we can be concerned as educators. We will probably be 
hearing more and more about that area, and it is one that we can’t know too 
much about. 

Miss Ketxar: Every time I hear about the fine things these young people 
are doing, I wish I could go back and start all over again as a principal. The 
very fact that Mr. Fry got so enthusiastic over his research on this subject is 
going to have reverberations all over California. 
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Any questions or comments, please ? 

Mr. Jon Hornine: What is the most important aspect in that particular 
field, in your opinion? 

Mr. Fry: I think the area of the emotional adjustment of these youngsters 
probably is the most important one; also, assignment to a sight-saving class 
where great stress is placed on the emotional security of the child is an im- 
portant area. Just the remediation of this eye defect gives a child great emotional 
security. It is one of the areas that we haven’t tapped enough in studying 
emotional disturbances in children. 

Voice: Doesn’t this cause an area of conflict? 

Mr. Fry: There doesn’t need to be an area of conflict there. Those of you 
who have attended any of the reading conferences at Claremont College in the 
summer will recognize the intense interest of optometrists and the medical 
profession who deal with problems of the eye in this area; their response is 
amazing. In San Diego, we have had evening meetings with them to discuss 
our common problems, and the response is very encouraging. 

Voice: Wouldn’t the extent of visual defects offer some complications in the 
means of testing—using a distance chart, for instance? 

Mr. Fry: A very good point, and one which I didn’t touch upon. We are 
using a test for far-sightedness in San Diego by using a plus 150 lens, which 
tests for that very thing. It is a point which much of the literature dwells on 
considerably, because we often don’t catch eye defects in children who are 
near-sighted, for usually they are not problems in school. They are usually 
good readers and often we don’t discover their difficulty. Also, we often don’t 
discover the far-sighted child because he passes the Snellen Test with flying 
colors, and doesn’t get the close reading involved in classroom work. I men- 
tioned that we need to use much more objective tests, and many more tests 
than the Snellen Chart. 

Miss Ketrar: We think of the Snellen only as a rough screen. 

Mr. Lunopserc: Isn’t it compulsory to report cases of 20/70 or above to the 
Department in Berkeley, because of the fact that those cases sometimes wouldn't 
come to light unless the school were to report them? I know that you may 
not have the answer to this question, but it is quite important. 

Mr. Fry: I don’t know about the compulsory part of it, but I know it would 
be very important to do so. 

Miss Ketiar: We will now hear from Mr. Frank Schieber. His topic—how 
he meets the problem of hearing impairment—is of the utmost importance. 

Mr. Scu1eser: Madam Chairman, Friends: I come from Hopland. Some of 
you will say, “Where is Hopland?” It is in Mendocino County, not far from 
San Francisco and about 14 miles south of Ukiah. It was my privilege to attend 
many of the hearing sessions at Ukiah. 

We have one of the ablest county superintendents, John W. Taylor, whom 
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many of you know. He is all out for special schools and for any type of medical 
aid to make it easier and better for the children to learn. He works very closely 
with the State Department of Education, and informs us every time there is 
something new and valuable. He has called meetings and reminded us of the 
necessity of finding children with impaired hearing. According to the Code 
Book, it is most imperative that we find them in the primary and grammar 
grades. 

I am going to tell you how we in Mendocino County operate, because it is 
with that setup that I am most familiar. Mendocino County consists of various 
schools up in the mountains, in the valleys, and between. Hopland is in the 
Ukiah Valley. We have both a high school and an elementary school of eight 
grades. In the County office at Ukiah there is a school health nurse. The County 
has agreed to pay part of her salary and call her the County School Nurse. 
That is really a burden on poor Mabel. Many of you know her; she is out- 
standing in her work. She manages to visit every school at least once during 
the year with her little pure-toned audiometer, and she tests every child indi- 
vidually for pure tone. 

A boy in the eighth grade showed symptoms of being hard of hearing, and 
as soon as the teacher reported the matter to me, the nurse was informed. She 
tested him immediately and found him to have a great loss of hearing. Because 
of the law, she was not allowed to take that child to the doctor. She went to 
the parent and the parent gave permission for appointment with a specialist. 
The child was tested, but the parents had no money to remedy the matter, so 
the nurse went one step further. She asked one of our local county organizations 
to sponsor an earphone. The earphone was purchased and today this boy is a 
fine high school student; his ambition is to become an attorney. 

San Francisco State College is offering a splendid course along these lines. 
For further information, write to them about it. 

One good test that principals and superintendents can use in their schools 
is the Conversation Test. Maybe you know about it. Chalk off a distance of 
20 feet between you and the child. Using a normal tone of voice, ask the child 
such questions as, “What is your name?” “How old are you?” Have the child 
either answer the question or repeat what you say. Then, at the same distance, 
whisper your questions. If you get 50 per cent accuracy on the whispering test, 
the child’s hearing is good. Those children who can hear only when four to 
six feet away are the problems, for they have a definite hearing loss. This simple 
test can be used by any teacher, and it is also a test for the teacher to see if she 
is speaking clearly enough for the child to understand. Too often we blame the 
children when the teacher may be at fault. It is well for the teacher to have a 
speech test from time to time, to see if she can be understood.’ 

Miss Kextar: Thank you, Mr.. Schieber. Any questions or comments in this 


field ? 
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Mr. Lunpserc: Do you find that the pure-tone testing is much better than 
using the group audiometer ? 

Mr. Scuieser: Personally I do not value the group audiometer test too much. 
The nurse converted me to the pure-tone testing. 

Miss Kexrar: Of course, you have to be rich to be able to do that; otherwise 
the group audiometers are screening tests, like the Snellen for vision. 

A great many types of difficulties arise with the speech of children. We 
could spend a week on that subject, but discussing this problem briefly will be 
Mr. John Horning, principal of Cragmont School, Berkeley. 

Mr. Hornine: Madam Chairman, Fellow Principals: One hundred years 
ago, in San Francisco, effective speech wasn’t a major problem of the Forty- 
Niners, when survival in those days was predicated on a physical basis only. 
Today, we are in a realm of social survival demanding effective speech as a 
requirement of modern society. Dr. Leo F. Cain, Director of Special Education, 
San Francisco State College, states that at least two or three per cent of our 
elementary school children present serious speech problems. Mrs. Mabel F. 
Gifford, Consultant in Speech Correction, California State Department of 
Education, states that this figure may run as high as 10 per cent in the average 
school district. This estimate excludes dialect. 

In Berkeley, our teachers are asked to screen out children needing speech 
correction involving the following major defects: stuttering, lisping, baby-talk, 
nasality, foreign or unpleasant accent, high-pitched, gutteral, or monotonous 
voice, substitution of one sound for another. Approximately 60 to 70 per cent 
of speech difficulties in school children are in this last-named category—that of 
articulation. 

After the screening process, it is necessary to have the nature of the defects 
diagnosed. In Berkeley, this is done by our Supervisor of Speech, Sight, and 
Hearing. For example, she discovers that the cause may be defective speech 
heard by the child in his home; a partial deafness which prevents his hearing 
high or low tones; wide spaces between his front teeth; a lesion of the nervous 
system; or any one of a large number of other causes. 

The correction of speech defects has two aspects. As far as possible, the 
causes must be removed. In a minority of cases, this may necessitate medical or 
surgical treatment. It may mean the purchase of a hearing aid, or it may mean 
that the child should be motivated to imitate the speech of his friends and 
teachers rather than that of his parents. It sometimes requires the removal of 
personality conflicts. Such work must be done largely on the individual basis. 

The other aspect of the process of correction consists of training the child 
to produce correct speech. This training can usually be given successfully in 
small groups meeting two or three times a week. Difficult cases will require 
individual attention. The necessary re-training may be provided by a rotating 
teacher who travels from school to school. The pupils should be enrolled in 
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regular classrooms, but should be excused from the regular work during the 
visit of the speech correctionist. 

In California, administrators may improve and expedite this field by the 
following techniques: (1) Encourage teachers to prepare for professional speech 
credentials so that they may be assigned to a full-time speech correction pro- 
gram. This special secondary in correction of speech defects will necessitate 
two years of successful teaching, plus 12 semester hours of special work in 
speech correction, mental hygiene, phonetics, and clinical experience with speech. 
A teacher will be infinitely more valuable if she will secure a special secondary 
for teaching lip-reading to the hard of hearing child. 

Teachers should also be encouraged to pursue definite study in the speech 
field by matriculating for the basic three unit course in speech correction cur- 
rently given by many of our state colleges. This will enable them to utilize 
basic techniques in the prevention and correction of speech defects within the 
scope of their classrooms. 

(2) Provide adequate space for an attractive consultation room. No longer 
can the broom-closet be considered the place for the special teacher. Our new 
building program in Berkeley will provide a community room 26 x 40 feet for 
each elementary school. By proper scheduling, this room will be utilized for 
speech therapy and for consultations with children and parents. Effective 
therapy requires an air of quietude to attain relaxation so essential to the work. 

Teachers should be encouraged to take work during the summertime and 
during the year. The University of California will take out to the rural areas 
teachers in the extension field, to help in those areas that would like to have the 
assistance. 

(3) Develop better community resources to take care of the organic or 
physical cases (cleft palate, plastic surgery, etc.). The administrator may wish 
to encourage the support of the service clubs—PTA, Council of Social Agencies 
—to provide more adequately for the essential charges involved. 

(4) Develop better understanding on the part of the parents, specifically in 
reference to the child whose speech pattern may be simply the reflection of an 
insecure home situation. These consultations with parents may be particularly 
effective in reducing emotional instability. Teachers in this work report that 
their results show 50 per cent more effectiveness when parents cooperate. 

The number one problem confronting administrators in the furtherance of 
this area of education appears to be the dearth of properly trained teachers in 
the work. This is shown by statistics quoted by Mrs. Mabe! F. Gifford, who 
states that during 1947 and 1948 only 159 teachers were utilizing the special 
credential in speech work. Of this number, 118 were classed at rotating or 
full-time speech teachers, and 41 were part-time. 

One of the bright and encouraging aspects of the field of special education 
is the dynamic leadership being exercised by our state colleges, particularly San 
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Francisco State, in expanding the program touching all phases in special educa- 
tion. It is a primary duty of all school administrators to publicize to their 
faculties the offerings in this field. 

Miss Kettar: Thank you, Mr. Horning. Any quéstions and comments? 

Mr. Fry: How many youngsters can a teacher handle effectively in this 
work ? 

Mr. Horninc: The ideal situation would be not more than 25. 

Miss Ketrar: The’ person who was to have discussed the next phase of our 
problem—the physically handicapped—felt that he wasn’t enough of an expert 
in the field to go into it. I am very sorry that he felt this way, because none of 
us is an expert. We do know that the physically handicapped are with us, and 
that is a large area in which we ought to be having some study. 

Probably no type of handicap, however, has caused principals more gray 
hair than the educationally maladjusted child—the child who just can’t learn. 
This important phase of our discussion will be presented by Miss Eva Ott from 
Oakland. 

Miss Orr: Thank you. I am far from an expert, but I have thought a lot about 
these children who are problems. We are doing something about them in 
Oakland, and I think you will be interested in hearing what we are doing. 
We have more of these children than any other type of handicapped children, 
because all of the speech, hearing, and physically handicapped are usually 
educationally maladjusted too. Besides these children we have all of the others— 
those who have moved from place to place and haven’t stayed long enough in 
one place to have any foundation, those who have been ill, those who have had 
poor teaching, those who have had changes of teachers, and many who for other 
reasons that we know about are maladjusted. Our problem is, what can we do 
about them? 

Several cities have remedial classes. Most of them are remedial reading 
classes, and many of them don’t take these children into the class until they are 
a year or a year and a half retarded, so their problems have been with them for 
some time. Their emotional difficulties have been multiplied because they 
weren’t caught early enough. We feel that perhaps the place for us to work 
most is in helping the teacher to recognize these difficulties so early in the 
game that they will not become remedial cases. 

At the Principals’ Workshop at the University of California last summer, 
one of our principals wanted to study remedial reading. The professor said that 
he didn’t believe in remedial reading because we shouldn’t have it. She went 
ahead, nevertheless, and when she made a report she handed him an apology 
and said that she had gone against his wishes, but she hoped to get a grade 
anyway. We can’t hide our heads in the sand and say we don’t need remedial 
classes, because we know we have to have them; but I think we can help our 
teachers all along the way. 
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We, as principals, have a tremendous job in helping our teachers analyze 
children. They come to us with the problems and ask what they should do, and 
how can we help? Some of us are fortunate enough to have experts to call 
upon. We, in Oakland, do have; we call them elementary assistants. They are 
half-time teachers, and go to two schools in a day. They were given special 
help in summer at the Workshop to prepare them for this form of work; and 
they were with the children who are educationally maladjusted, who are not of 
low IQ. They go into the other grouping of lower intelligence classes, but the 
children of go and above who have difficulties may work with this elementary 
assistant. Usually she doesn’t start with the remedial work; she starts with 
watching the child in the classroom; with conferences; with a therapy play- 
period to try to find where his difficulties are. She gradually becomes a remedial 
teacher, and helps the child get his first steps in reading. Then she goes into the 
classroom and helps the teacher in a program for the child in the classroom. 
In other words, there is no regular remedial class where they stay for that work, 
but the elementary assistant is a guide to the teacher to carry on. We do 
this for several reasons: one is that we think it is better for the child not to be 
segregated any longer than necessary; and, second, this plan reaches more 
children. 

There are, of course, many children we are not catching because we haven’t 
the facilities to do it. It is a tremendous challenge. We hope that somewhere 
a way will be found to help us. Some of the universities are carrying on 
psychological and guidance clinics, and maybe sometime the national Depart- 
ment will have that sort of workshop for us, because we can’t help our teachers 
unless we are helped first. 

Miss Kettar: How anyone ever dares to be an elementary school principal 
sometimes makes me wonder. You have to know so many things; you have 
to be alert to so many situations. Each one of these people is saying that teach- 
ers must have smaller loads; they must be better trained; they must become 
specialists in many fields, and able to work with individuals. Perhaps we could 
avoid the necessity for remedial reading later on if we only had wiser people 
to handle the children. I was so glad Miss Ott brought out the idea of not segre- 
gating them from the other children—they need so keenly to feel themselves a 
part of the group. 

Miss Pinkston: For anyone who is particularly interested in this, Her- 
bert Dodd, a principal in Oakridge, Tennessee, has a school with every type of 
equipment, because the United States Government is furnishing it. Those 
children are not segregated, but they have a special room, with special teachers, 
with special equipment. 

Miss Ketiar: We shall move now to the end of this series of kaleidoscopic 
reviews. We admit they are very fragmentary, but we hope they have stimulated 
your interest to go a little further into these problems. We are going to close the 
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panel with a most interesting subject, and project our thinking into the future 
a little bit. We do this with the hope that some word we may say will plant an 
idea that may somewhere grow into a plan for the gifted child. Discussing this 
fascinating possibility will be Mr. Louis Cook, Jr., from Long Beach, California. 

Mr. Cook: You referred earlier, Miss Kellar, to the number of gifted children 
who were in special classes, and the number of sub-normal children in such 
classes. I believe you said there were 2,600 gifted children in special classes, 
whereas there were 126,000 sub-normal children in such classes. I would like to 
quote a figure which is rather staggering—that in the United States schools 
there are children with IQ’s of over 120—1,500,000 children. Until we think of 
the total problem and of the number of children involved, we are not going 
to realize the tremendous challenge that it is to us. There seems to be no gen- 
erally accepted recognition of the problem, or, if there is, the ability to translate 
that feeling into practice. Since it is from this group of children that most of the 
leaders of our nation will come, it is, I think, a rather deplorable comment on 
the situation that we have no formal, definitely organized plan of suitable 
education for that many talented children. 

Looking back to education in America historically, in the colonies it was 
the gifted child who received the education, and not the child who was normal. 
This was especially true in the southern colonies, but it also applied to New 
England where Horace Mann held forth. There was never in his thinking the 
feeling that there should be less opportunity for the gifted child than for the 
abnormal or mentally retarded child. 

There is a leveling off process today, bringing the standards of education 
down as we attempt to reach more and more of the youngsters. A few particu- 
lars should be mentioned here as to what is being done to meet this problem. 

With grade levels more rigid than they are now, the first thought of a prin- 
cipal who had a specially gifted child was double promotion. That happened in 
too many cases. It was Terman, I believe, who gave the impression that he 
favored that type of acceleration, but I think many of us would reject it. The 
psychological studies have had a great deal to do with making teachers, prin- 
cipals, and educators more conscious of the need of assisting all children to grow 
to their maximum. 

We have had three groups of reading for a long time, whereas years ago it 
was a block step procedure—in the fifth grade, fifth reading; sixth grade, sixth 
reading, etc. If you couldn’t read the fifth grade reader, you stayed in the grade 
until you could. We see increasingly more individualization in our instruction. 
Some attention has been given to the gifted child. He is able to serve asa 
leader of his committee in research work, and to exercise his leadership and 
abilities in that way. 

There are three solutions to the problem of what to do for the gifted child: 
(1) keep him in the regular class; (2) organize a special class just for him; 
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(3) combine the first and second. The argument for keeping the child in class 
is that he remains with the social group. The teacher knows the child better 
than she would otherwise. It is less expensive; that is a factor in some cases. The 
child is less conceited if he is kept with children of his own age. 

The argument against keeping the gifted child in the regular class is that 
we think we will do something for him, whereas actually we do nothing 
except give him a few more monitorships—chalk monitor, paper monitor, etc. 
I think there is a real risk there in keeping the child in class. 

The second possibility has been tried in Cleveland and in Los Angeles. The 
arguments against putting the gifted child into special classes are: How are 
you going to determine who these children are? What tests are you going to 
use? Are they going to be good tests; are they valid? Do you have space for a 
special instructor for such a class? Are the youngsters going to be conceited? 
Does it drain leadership off the regular class and put it in a special class? You 
can’t have 35 geniuses all being leaders at the same time. There are arguments 
pro and con on that. There is a question of transportation cost. In many dis- 
tricts it is out of the question to organize a class of that kind in each school. 
You might wonder what the program would be. It seems to me the program 
should be no different, except it is a little better. 

The third possibility is to try and combine the best features of one and two. 
We have made a start in Long Beach. We were fortunate ‘in having a library 
set-uip, and during the last two years we have operated a program for superior 
readers. In the sixth grade, a child must have an IQ of 115, must be a year in 
advance of the sixth grade. Once a week he goes to the library, where he has 
special help in a small group. This is done school by school. Incidentally, he 
goes one day a week to work with the librarian. They make a careful and dili- 
gent study of things that never appear in the sixth grade class time—myths, 
folklore, legends, translations of various books, a great deal about the authors, 
and a more specialized type of reading program. He takes this information 
back to the classroom where he talks it over with the pupils in that class. His 
teacher and the librarian work hand in hand. He also has about two weeks 
with his class. The plan is far from perfect; its many imperfections are ob- 
vious. It is offered only as an indication of what can be done to meet the prob- 
lem of the gifted child. We like the plan because it doesn’t require a great deal 
of special equipment. The child remains with his class for most of the day. 
It gives him the feeling of having some additional experience which the other 
children do not have. 

The thing that is hard to put across in this is that it requires financial sup- 
port to make a special class for gifted children possible. You have talked about 
the child with impaired hearing, lack of vision, etc. It is easy to dramatize the 
need of helping that type of child. All you have to do is to let a legislator look 
at the spastic child. However, if you come before him with a group of gifted 
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children, his attitude will most likely be, “Well, they are so smart they don’t 
need any help.” That is the crux and unfortunate core of working with the 
gifted child. 

This topic is something like Mark Twain’s comment about the weather— 
he noticed that people talked a great deal about it, but that nothing was ever 
done about it. I think you will agree with me that special classes, as such, are 
not the answer, but special opportunities seem to be, and will in most cases help 
the situation. 

Miss Ketrar: Thank you, Mr. Cook. I am very proud of the way these 
young people have come through with their presentations. This last topic is 
especially interesting to me. Comments have often been made about the fact that 
smart children don’t turn out well. I resent this very much, for I think we have 
been misusing them all this time, because they can do so easily the work that 
is offered in the ordinary school. Of course they are apt to get into lazy habits. 
Something should be done about it. I don’t quite agree with the point of view 
that there should be no acceleration, for while this shouldn’t be carried to any 
undue extent, there is a time when a child is so distinctly out of step that we 
could shove him up a little bit without any harm. Of course, enrichment of 
every kind is another answer—music, art, languages, more chance to partici- 
pate in club work, and things of that nature. In the school in which I have just 
been principal, we had a mest magnificent opportunity to experiment in ways 
of doing things, because we started from scratch and had no red tape. We had 
a little success with the library club, The children not only went to the library 
one hour a week, but if they wanted to join the club they could earn a library 
certificate, and by that means they,vere able to spend a great deal of time in 
the library. 

Are there any other questions, comments, of suggestions? 

Voice: In addition to the points brought up as to the criticisms in relation 
to the isolation of these children, there is one other criticism. Not only do the 
children sometimes think they are superior, but the parents think they are 
superior, and they vie with each other to get their children assigned to these 
particular rooms. 

Miss Keiar: That is our danger; we have to handle them skillfully. Thank 
you for being such an appreciative audience. 





ONo Group Coo Small! 


Pleasants County has a unique local association of elementary principals. 
E. E. Simonton and Quentin Evans are the only ones in the county, yet they 
have an organization. The offices of president and secretary are alternated and 
they hold their meetings at very unusual places. 

—West Virginia School Journal, March 1949 
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I Wish I Were Principal Again 


JOHN L. BRACKEN 


Superintendent of Schools, Clayton, Missouri 


[An address at the meeting of the Department of Elementary School Principals, held in 
conjunction with the Regional Conference of the American Association of School Adminis- 


trators at St. Louis, Missouri, on February 28, 1949. Mr. Raymon W. Eldridge, President of 
the Department, presided. | 


HERE are a number of things that I want to call to your attention in the 
comparatively brief time at our disposal. I’m not here to sell you any par- 
ticular ideas—it would require a super-salesman to do that. I don’t know 
whether you know what a super-salesman is, and am not sure I do, but here 
is a story about one who was. 
A man was driving across a free bridge. Halfway across the bridge he saw 
a man at the railing, taking off his coat. He looked as though he were going to 
jump off the bridge. My friend jammed on his brakes and brought his car to 
a stop. He went over and seized the man by the arm, and asked, “What are you 


going to do?” 
“I’m going to jump off the bridge,” was the S| 
My friend asked, “Why are you going to do:tl¥ae?” 


The man replied, “Things are so t there that I’d be better off down in 
that dark water.” ; ° 

My friend said, “Wait a minute. 
and come over here and talk to me.” 

The man said, “All right; thr@#*minutes won’t hurt.” He and my friend 
talked together for three minutes, then they went back to the rail and both 
jumped in. 

Every one of you principals here knows more about how to perform the 
duties of his job than I ever could. The best that I can do is to visit with you 
for a little bit about some of the things that are contained in and implied by 
the elementary school principalship, and I know exactly the theory under which 
Iam doing it. 

One of the patrons in our little school advised a high school son to come in 
and see me about what he was going to do concerning college entrance. The 
boy didn’t want to come—you can’t blame anybody for not wanting to come 
in to see the superintendent. But the mother insisted and finally he did come 
in to see me. He went home after school that evening and said, “Well, Mama, 
I went in and talked to Mr. Bracken.” 

“That’s fine,” said his mother. “How did you get along?” 

“Oh,” said the boy, “it wasn’t as bad as I expected.” Then, after a moment’s 










just three minutes of your time, 
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silence he added, “You know, it just goes to show that you can learn some. 
thing from anybody.” 

It is only under that theory that I have the courage to address you today. 

There is a lot of truth in the title which has been announced. On many 
occasions I have wished for the opportunities again that were mine as an ele- 
mentary school principal. On the other hand, it would be possible for me to 
avoid some of the things that I must do now. For instance, I wouldn’t have to 
worry about the general management of my little school, nor about the elec- 
tions, nor about the school levies or the school bond issues. 

You people are being concerned with the school year 1948-49. I am con- 
cerned with that year, but I have the school year 1949-50 on my shoulders at the 
same time. We have already prepared our calendar for the year, the budget has 
been approved, teachers are being appointed and adjustments are being made, 
so the planning and things I must do go certainly as far as June 30, 1950. 

You principals don’t have to battle the budget, which is a terrible thing to 
have to stand up to occasionally, and every superintendent is between two fires. 
The superintendent tries to find the soft spot for the financial situation in his 
area. He must have enough money to take care of the schools adequately, and 
he must not ask for so much money that the people in the community will 
refuse longer to support their schools; and yet, if the superintendent is worth 
his salt, he is always doing everything he can to carry forward to the limit of 
the community’s tolerance their support of their own educational institutions. 
It’s a tough spot—almost as tough a spot as that which was evidenced by an 
advertisement in one of the St. Louis papers six or eight months ago. 

A young G.I. with a growing family needed a place to live, like so many of 
his compatriots. He inserted this advertisement in the paper: “Wanted, an 
apartment. Must be large enougi. so that my wife won’t go home to live with 
her mother, and small enough so that her mother won’t come to live with us.” 

That almost epitomizes the slot into which a superintendent must fit his 
activities and take care of the budget. He has to deal with the legislature and 
he has to deal with the board of education and he has to deal with the county 
court. Having this money at hand in the budget, he proceeds to employ his 
teachers, which is the most difficult and the most important thing that any 
superintendent of schools has to do. 

It is particularly difficult and important in a little school system where you 
can build up for yourself the frame of the position into which a teacher must 
fit. You can’t just say, “Send me three teachers.” No, you can hire them only one 
at a time, trying to find the person who can do the thing that needs to be done, 
in the way your school system wants it done, in order that traditions may be 
carried on as they must be. It is getting tougher and tougher, as you know, to 
find teachers for your schools. They are almost non-existent. 

In addition to these primary responsibilities, every superintendent must bear 
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diffuse responsibilities such as those that concern the school buildings, the 
grounds, the teachers, janitors, bus drivers, the streets, the dispositions of the 
neighbor’s children, and the kind of dogs that infest the particular community 
in which his school happens to be. 

And then, in addition to all these, the superintendent is also responsible for 
the elementary school principals in his school system! There are a lot of other 
things that cluster about the superintendency. 

I get the idea that I might have a vacation once in a while if I were an ele- 
mentary school principal again—or might get to stay at home on an occasional 
evening. As it is, my evenings are dedicated to parent-teachers associations and 
allied activities. We lead a gay life, we superintendents, going from one PTA 
meeting to another. 

Now, these are just a few of the things I could get out of, if I were an ele- 
mentary school principal again. But that is only one side of it. Just look at some 
of the tremendously important gains: 

In the first place, I'd get to know my children. I know a few of them in 
Clayton, but not very many. My good friend Superintendent Stollen, from 
Duluth, visited me last spring. We went into an elementary school building 
and met a little girl coming out of a classroom as we were going in. She said, 
“Hello, Mr. Bracken.” I said, “Hello,” and called her by name. “Mind if we 
visit your room?” 

“No,” she said, “that’s fine; come on in.” 

Mr. Stollen looked at me and said, “My, I wish I were in a little school 
again. Nobody knows me at all when I visit schools in my town of a hundred 
thousand.” 

Well, they don’t all know me. I get introduced to my kindergarten children 
as I go around, the first thing in the fall, and with one teacher, at least, the 
thing is brought down to almost a routine. The teacher will get the little 
children quiet and say, “Boys and girls, do you know who this is?” I stand 
there, and they look at me. You can see they don’t know and they don’t care, 
and the answer—if there is an answer—almost always is, “That’s the man who 
owns the school,” or, if it is an especially discerning child he will say, “Uh huh; 
I know him—he’s the janitor.” 

You know, it’s a fine thing to be able to get acquainted with these little 
children. If it weren’t for them, we wouldn’t have any schools. They are the 
most interesting things in it. That’s why we are there. 

They say and do the most interesting things. They get very- close to the 
truth, sometimes, in the definitions they use, like the child who defined a 
monologue as a conversation between two people, such as husband and wife. 

Did you ever know a workman who was any good who didn’t have respect 
for the materials with which he works, and a liking for them? Is there a prin- 
cipal anywhere who doesn’t like children and enjoy them? Children are so easy 
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to like. For the children’s sake, if I were an elementary school principal again, 
I would regard it as an opportunity to make my school—so far as I could— 
a safe and an attractive place for children. Some of the schools, even if they are 
safe, aren’t attractive. They are terrible things, some of them, to condemn chil- 
dren to attend. There shouldn’t be buildings such as a lot of our children go to. 

Here would be an opportunity for me, if I were a principal, to develop a 
child-centered, community supported institution which will give every child an 
opportunity for maximum growth and development. Of course, in this connec- 
tion there are too many things for me to talk about here, but let me mention 
just one or two of the things that I would emphasize, because I see elementary 
schools and I know a little bit—not too much, but a little bit—about children. 

In the first place, I would not lose sight of the things we used to talk bout 
when we talked about the old-fashioned fundamentals. Now, people won't 
agree on what the fundamentals are, but if you will go along with me and talk 
about the academic fundamentals, you will agree that sometimes in the pursuit 
of the newer things in education we forget about the old things, which must 
always remain. There are hundreds of places in which the experiences of chil- 
dren are constantly being widened and, at the same time, these children are 
doing better work in the things which are the tools of living than was done 
ten, twenty, or forty years ago. As a rule, we are doing better than we ever 
did before, but we are not doing well enough. There is room for improvement. 

It would be interesting to lay away scores on tests so as to know from year 
to year, from five-year period to five-year period, or from ten-year period to 
ten-year ‘period, how we are doing. 

But I wouldn’t limit anything to the fundamentals. It has to be fundarnentals 
plus. The very first plus that I would add to fundamentals would be that of 
(1) health and safety of the children and (2) their surroundings. This would 
be a school service. It would be health instruction and, more than anything 
else, it would be the emotional and the social climate of the school which the 
children attend, which I honestly believe to be the greatest molding factor that 
comes into their lives in the course of school. 

It would be larger than arithmetic and spelling or any of the other things. 
That is life; that is living. It is the thing that builds into this democracy that 
we are trying to teach. Remember this phrase, “Democracy begins in the lives 
of children.” If it doesn’t, it is going to have a hard time getting started; and 
if it doesn’t get started in the elementary school, there is hardly going to be a 
chance for it to attain its full stature later. 

Next to the children, I would be tremendously concerned about the teachers 
with whom I have the privilege of working. I would realize that my most 
important job is to effectuate their contacts with children. I would want to see 
that every one of my teachers was established in her position, that she was sup- 
ported and encouraged, and that she came to school every day not to belong 
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to the staff of a school but to be an individual, reporting to do the thing that 
she wants to do, which, summed up with the accomplishments of others, would, 
in total, be the school itself. 

I would like to see about some of the little, practical things that teachers 
need. Less than two weeks ago a letter was received from a teacher in St. Louis 
County saying that in the twenty years that she had taught school, she had 
never had enough pencils to go around in her classroom. That sort of thing is 
amazing, but it happened in our own county. 

I would like to see that the teacher could make her own schedule, which 
would have as few interruptions as possible. 

I would like to see that her enrollment, so far as school policies are con- 
cerned, would enable her to do for the children the things that must be done. 
Not long ago a teacher stated for me the kind of limit that there should be to 
enrollment: No class should be so large that a teacher doesn’t have an opportu- 
nity to talk privately and confidentially with each child in the class at some time 
during the day. If I were to ask you people here how many classes are repre- 
sented in which that can be done, how many could meet the standard? 

I would want the teachers to help determine the curriculum which they are 
teaching, and would help spur them on to find new ways to teach what is to be 
taught. 

One reason for the teacher shortage is because children growing up today 
do not want to be persons like the teachers to whom they have gone to school, 
and they do not want to work under the conditions which have been imposed 
upon those teachers. There is an opportunity for me—not in this time, but in 
the time that will soon come—to give children the right kind of opportunity to 
share living with personalities which will cause them to wish to do the things 
that their teachers have done. 

Unless a school becomes something of a community center, it misses the 
mark. Out in Clayton we are proud—as probably many of you are proud—of 
the parent participation we get. We have a lot more PTA members than we 
have children in the schools, and at the end of the year the attendance at our 
PTA meetings has greatly exceeded the population of our city and of our school 
district. 

However, there is no great advantage in simply getting a large meeting 
together and having somebody come in and make a speech about something. 
You need to have parent-teacher meetings in which you build up the feeling 
of a school, but at the same time there need to be division meetings, there need 
to be grade meetings, there need to be conferences of all types that involve 
one parent or a lot of parents, that involve principal-teacher psychology, that 
involve school doctor and nurse, or whoever it may be. 

And always, the best point of relationship that I would emphasize as an 
elementary school principal would be that relationship with the school which 
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is carried by the tenuous but strong thread of the child life which comes from 
that family to the school. If it were possible for all of us to do this job as well 
as we know that it should be done, the parents would accept responsibility. 
They would become partners in the school, and they would not become intrud- 
ing partners. 

There isn’t any trouble about taxes or bonds or the support of the school; 
we just naturally get it. With all these things added together, it is very hard to 
define your job. Your principal’s position can be just a flat, level, unexciting sort 
of thing, but it lies within your power to make it the most important, the most 
exciting, the most desirable career that I can imagine for anyone. 

You do not need to be told of the intangible rewards which are so real to 
the seeing eye. I was in the office of one of my school principals when a little girl 
came through the door, crying. The principal seated her, put out his arm, and 
said, “What's the matter, honey?” She told him, and things got cleared up. 

In another one of my schools there was a little difficulty about something 
that came from a racial misunderstanding. One of the parents remarked to me, 
“Don’t worry, our principal will take care of that. We know him.” __ 

In another school a father came to me and said, “I just want to tell you that 
I think—and I guess most everyone in our school thinks—that our principal is 
the finest man we know.” 

And in still another school I have seen the youngsters come hurrying back, 
as they go to our ninth grade school, to tell the principal what they are going 
to take and what they are going to do, and the honors that have come to them. 
They have come to tell him even before they have gone home to tell Father 
and Mother. 

Walking down the corridor of a school with its principal one day, a little 
girl came up and tugged at her sleeve. The principal stooped down and the 
little girl told her a very special secret. She wouldn’t have told me. She wouldn't 
have told anyone else, but she told it to her principal. 

I have seen these things, and it causes me to wonder whether I could qualify 
for the high calling of the elementary school principalship. Probably, after all, 
I had better battle the budget and harass the legislature and advise the county 
court and keep the buildings warm and hire the teachers and see that there are 
enough pencils and enough paper to go around! I’m afraid I'll have to do these 
things. But a man can dream, can’t he? 





A World View. By Clarence Woodrow Sorensen. Fourth book in the series, 

Man in His World. New York: Silver Burdett Company, 1949. This book is 
based on the assumption that education is an opening of doors and not 4 
pigeon-holing of information. Its aim is to help pupils understand the present 
day world and to play a useful and intelligent role in it. 
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Leadership Throu gh Group Processes 


F. C. BORGESON 


Professor of Education, New York University, New York, New York 


[An address given at the luncheon meeting of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals at Philadelphia on March 30, 1949.] 


HE release of atomic energy and the accompanying hitherto undreamt 

of powers placed in the hands of man are not the result of single in- 
dividuals working separately, but rather are made possible by a remark- 
able demonstration of cooperative group effort on the part of many of our 
best scientists. The great advances that are to come from the release and 
utilization of atomic energy for purposes of either war or peace will like- 
wise be the result of groups of individuals working together in effective 
utilization of group processes. The Atomic Energy Commission is demonstra- 
ting the importance of the art of group thinking, group planning, and group 
evaluation. In fact, they are in the midst of that process even now, from day 
to day. 

Man continues to make gigantic strides in his scientific and technological 
world. For example, within recent months by combining the great advances 
made in television with the sensational achievement in radio relays and 
photography, our scientists have introduced ultrafax, which is a new system 
of high speed television communication capable of transmitting and receiving 
hand written or printed messages and documents, even complete books, maga- 
zines and newspapers, at the rate of a million words a minute. (I say these 
words, but I wonder if we can visualize what is meant by a million words 
a minute.) Scientists visualize the day when through television and ultra- 
fax a radio newspaper may be delivered through the air into every home 
equipped with a television set. It will be possible to have the same transmitter 
that broadcasts a television program broadcast the radio newspaper simul- 
taneously. 

Great advances are these, in our scientific world. Are we keeping abreast 
of these advances in our thought world? In our world of human relations? 
How long must our mastery in the field of mechanics continue to outstrip 
our understanding of humanics? When television and ultrafax make it pos- 
sible for us to have our radio newspaper, must we then continue to read about 
wars and threats of war? Will that stage of our atomic era also be charac- 
terized by a continuous stream of international crises, the Iron Curtain, 
the Soviet Bloc, the North Atlantic Pact? Through the cooperative group 
action of men we are able to send our voices around the world in a matter 
of a few moments; we can send pictures over the ether almost halfway across 
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our continent. But, when man sends his voice out over the ether, too much 
of what we must listen to centers around man’s inability to solve his human 
relationship problems. Social, economic, and political strains result. 

We have not learned as groups of individuals how to get along with each 
other. Deliquency, crime, cold war and hot war, poverty in the midst of plenty, 
waste of natural resources in the presence of our knowledge regarding the 
importance of conservation, waste in competitive and industrial enterprises, 
production and advertising of useless non-essentials, withholding of techno- 
logical advances—such diseases and symptoms of diseases of our social order 
continue to prevail. Somehow or other, cducators must help pupils and the 
public to become aware of the large social problems and to develop vigorous 
and positive attitudes toward them so that group thinking and discussion, 
group decision and group action will become as realistic and functional in 
these areas as they have been for many years in the scientific and technological 
world. 

All about us we have seen how effective group processes have been in the 
scientific world and all too recently how ineffective they have been in the social 
world. Yet we do have some bases for encouragement in men’s effort to cope 
with his social world problems. At times his efforts have become very dramatic. 
I wish that all teachers and principals might visit the United Nations to see 
various commissions in action. While the press and the radio are all too 
ready to publicize the exercise of the veto in the United Nations proceedings, 
more attention could well be given to such positive results as the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights which was approved by the United Nations 
General Assembly last December. We likewise should be encouraged by the 
results of group processes in operation in the last few months in negotiations 
for peace in Palestine. Here is an illustration of another arm of the United 
Nations in action. 
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If all teachers and pupils in this country and the world would actually study 
the thirty articles of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and also 
know and appreciate the group processes which the Human Rights Com- 
mission of the United Nations experienced in a period of two and a half 
years, during which time they evolved this statement and secured its ap- 
proval by the General Assembly, they could take more stock in the group 
processes in which they themselves engage. Similar familiarity and under- 
standing of how other important documents came into being, such as our 
Declaration of Independence and our Federal Constitution, could likewise 
contribute to a more adequate appreciation of the importance of group dynamics 
in our democratic society. 

The continuing emergency by which the United Nations and governmental 
leaders of the more powerful nations are faced to resolve the cold war and 
establish genuine world peace is truly serious; the efforts of many of the 
world’s political leaders are indeed sincere and dramatic. There is also a con- 
tinuing emergency in education which can be met only by sincere and dramatic 
attack by educational leaders. If our democracy will long survive and not be 
lost by default, all the children of all the people must understand the basic 
principles underlying our form of democracy and acquire the skills essential 
for democratic living. This understanding and power in democratic living 
comes only by and through experience in such living. We cannot teach chil- 
dren democracy without living democracy in the school. Trying to teach chil- 
dren democracy without living it is much like trying to teach them swimming 
by correspondence. Invariably in characterizing democracy or the democratic 
process one is likely to start in with the item of respect for the individual 
and proceed to enumerate other factors that center largely around individual 
rights and responsibilities. We have not gone far enough in our description 
of democracy until we bring into the picture the factor of effective social par- 
ticipation and responsibility. If teachers are to guide children in social and 
group participation, they too must have satisfying experiences in democratic 
group processes. 

How can a school principal guide teachers in democratic group experienc- 
ing? It has often been said that the public school is one of the most auto- 
cratic if not the most autocratic social institution in American life. Why should 
this be? Is it because school leaders themselves have had little or no experience 
in participating in democratically operated groups? Is it because they have 
depended too much for leadership on the status that they hold rather than 
upon the natural leadership that comes to those who, because of peculiar or 
unusual competencies, make specific contributions to the welfare of the group? 
Good elementary principals know that some objectives are best realized through 
working with individuals, while others can only be achieved through the 
cooperation of groups—children, teachers, parents or other laymen. 
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A principal may have excellent teachers in his school; they may be brought 
together in a room for a conference, but they will not be a functioning group 
unless a common problem is the center of their attention. If the principal alone, 
or the principal and one or two teachers’ are the only ones cognizant of a 
problem, cooperative group thinking, discussion, decision and action are 
not possible. If such a situation develops it becomes the task of the leader 
to set the stage so as to help the group move toward an awareness of one or 
more problems that are vital to all members of the group. Through his own 
behavior and relationship to the group, the leader fosters confidence, ease, 
security, poise and a willingness and desire to be a member of the group. 
He thus helps to establish a high emotional tone which is basic to the develop- 
ment of positive human relations within the group. 

As a democratic atmosphere emerges, all members of the zroup can be 
and are encouraged to share in developing a list of possible problems that 
could be the concern of the entire group. Good group planning results in 
identification of such an inventory of problems; then, through cooperative 
and creative thinking and discussion on the part of all, or essentially all mem- 
bers of the group, the specific goals of the group are clarified through the fre- 
quently difficult task of selecting the major problem for group analysis and 
action. A real measure of a good leader is the skill with which he guides 
the group forward from the making of an inventory of problems to group 
decision in the selection of a major problem, group agreement on procedure, 
group solution of the problem, and actual group action by selected individuals 
or the group as a whole. 

When a few people cooperate with each other to establish a common goal 
and plan and act together for the achievement of that goal, they create a func- 
tioning group. They create such a functioning group because they have dis- 
covered that group productivity gets some things done which could not be done 
by individuals working singly. Differences of opinion, exchange of ideas, and 
injection of new values stimulate change in the behavior of individuals and 
eventually arrive at group decision and group action. 

When all individuals have shared in arriving at a decision, all individuals are 
more likely to assume responsibility for its execution. Democratic group action, 
therefore, calls for more than mere majority rule which is a rather inadequate 
technique in arriving at group decision. All too often a majority rule represents 
a forced compromise which may be the result of autocratic domination on the 
part of one or more individuals. Group action is ineffective when either a 
majority or a minority coerces the group to act. If we are to have democratic 
action which represents the entire group, there must frequently be a delay 
in group decision with a return to more group thinking and group discussion. 
Such action might result in harmonizing conflict through the introduction of 
new values, facts, and points of view. This exchange within the group usually 
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will result in better thinking than would result from each of the individual 
members of the group thinking and acting alone. 

Usually with wise guidance a group that exists because of a genuine com- 
mon problem will arrive at a consensus, which in essence means unanimity or 
virtual unanimity. Democratic leadership thus works toward the harmonizing 
of seemingly differing points of view within the group. When the group is 
successful in resolving the conflicts, it is able to move away from the majority 
level to the level of universal agreement and action. When this level is reached 
democratic group action becomes more efficient and effective than autocratic 
action. I wish I had time to develop that point more fully, but if you dis- 
agree, think it over some more and develop the idea yourself. I am satisfied 
that eventually democratic action is more efficient and effective than auto- 
cratic action. It is always very easy for many of us to assume, “Well, let’s 
get it done,” so we proceed autocratically because we think it is more efficient. 

It is easier to change cultural habits, community or school practices, by 
dealing with groups than with individuals. Since many objectives are more 
effectively realized through group processes, it is the responsibility and 
privilege of school principals and other school leaders to become experts in 
group dynamics. A group is more than the sum of its parts. A functioning 
group is an energetic whole with property and power that extend beyond 
that of the collection of individuals that go to make it up. 

The competent school leader is aware of the characteristics of good group 
processes, such as: a democratic atmosphere; voluntary participation by all and 
awareness that this sort of thing does not “happen” automatically; thinking 
is creative; action on the part of the individuals is cooperative; there is an 
abundance of interaction among the members of the group; the goals of the 
group are real to all members; there is a feeling of belongingness to the group 
as a whole on the part of every member rather than a splitting up into sev- 
eral small groups within the large group—that is, the group is “w-e cen- 
tered,” not “w-e-e centered”; significant leadership evolves from the group 
rather than from any position that some individual within the group might 
hold; leadership shifts from time to time to different individuals within the 
group; both leadership and followership are experiences of each and every 
individual within the group; varied and continuous group evaluation of 
leadership within the group, of group thinking, of processes utilized by 
the group, and of actions taken by the group. 

A word of emphasis is in order regarding the importance of all individuals 
having both leadership and followership experience. Truly in our form of 
democratic society it is most essential that all individuals have an abundance 
of experience both leading and following; unless this is realized we are 
placing our form of living in jeopardy. Our form of democracy—social, 
economic, political, educational, cultural—cannot long exist without all in- 
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Philadelphia Principals’ Orchestra 


dividuals developing their latent powers of leadership as well as follower- 
ship. Both roles must be learned and exercised if either is to be played well. 
Efficient group processes demand confidence in both. One of the difficult aspects 
of group processes and group living is that of the individual changing his 
role from leader to follower and back again. The most expert follower in a 
symphony orchestra is the player, regardless of the instrument he plays, who 
has himself had the experience of directing a symphony orchestra or some 
other cooperating musical group, such as the Principals’ Symphony Orchestra 
that played for us today. 

A good group leader generates leadership qualities in other members of the 
group by seeking out their competencies and utilizing those competencies 
in the group situation. Other characteristics of a good group leader reveal 
that he coordinates the efforts of all the members of the group, he improves 
the human relations that exist within the group, he respects the unique 
contributions of each individual to the group, he typifies democratic co 
operative behavior and generates it in other individuals, and above all he 
is accepted as a member of the group, not someone over the group. When 
a group discussion goes off on a tangent a good group leader guides the think- 
ing and the discussion of the group back to the chief problem which is the 
major objective of the group at the time. 

A good group leader likewise develops an attitude of group objectivity 
on the part of all members of the group by helping them move away from 
idea-possessiveness. He tries to create a collective wisdom which extends 
beyond that of the best thinking and judgment of all the individuals taken 
separately. He tries to have all members of the group be concerned about ideas 
and how they might work and not be concerned about personalities alone 


a 
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within the group. Not only will he as a leader endeavor to become con- 
scious of the talents and resources of all members of the group, but he will 
also strive to guide all members of the group to do likewise. As a result, all 
members of the group tend to look to various individuals within the group 
at various times for leadership, depending upon the particular knowledge or 
unique talent or resource that is required at the moment. 

School principals and other leaders in education must become students 
of sound group structure and behavior. We must help each other understand 
the problems that are involved in effective group thinking and living. We 
must help each other come to understand each other better in groups. We 
must help each other know the advantages and limitations of such group 
evaluation instruments as anecdotes, sociograms, social distance scales, check 
sheets for impartial observers of group processes, and the like. 

School principals and other educational leaders will play their role more 
effectively if they keep abreast of significant research and research findings 
in the area of group dynamics. It will be well for them to raise such ques- 
tions as the following with themselves and with groups of which they are 
a part regarding the conditions for effective group action: 


1. How do we get people to become cooperating and participating members of 
groups? 

2. Why is it that a collection of able people does not necessarily make an able 
committee or a functioning group? 

3. How can we change the direction of social dynamics? 

4. What do we already know about how the composition of a group can affect the way 
that they work together? What more do we need to know about group composition? 

5. When is shifting leadership in a group desirable and how is it attained? 

6. What are the important functions of the status leader if the group is to get real 
results? 

7. What are the most important techniques for shifting the group from problem 
census to problem selection (goal choice) ? 

8. What must a leader know and how must he behave in order to get effective re- 
lease of the maximum creative resources of individual participants? 

9. What essentials in group processes influence changes in action of the group? 

10. How can we respect the integrity (recognize the views) of the individual within 
group decision and group action? 

11. Do group decision and action require unanimity? How catch the attitude of all 
members in the development aspects of the group processes? How can we rec- 
ognize stages in the development of the processes of a given group? 

12. How can we tell when all are sharing in the process of group thought? 


For many years educators have recognized the fact that how a child learns 
is in many respects as important as, if not more important than, what he 
learns. Likewise in group activities it is important to record and evaluate 
how a group makes its decisions and takes its actions as well as to record 
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what it is the group decides to do. By thus recording how a group proceeds 
it is possible for the group to evaluate its own group processes. In a recent 
group discussion of relatively short duration one of its members, acting as 


an observer in evaluating the processes of the group, reported in part as 
follows: 


1. Interest in the problem superseded interest in people who made up the group even 
though many members of the group did not know each other personally. This 
interest in actual problems that were proposed in a problem inventory resulted 
in identification of individual members by problem-relating rather than by seating 
arrangement or by professional position held by individual members. 

. Evaluation by members of the group of the thoughts that the group developed 
was encouraged. 

3. Contributions of individuals were integrative. Many individuals aided in the 
development of contributions of others. Interest in ideas and in problems was 
paramount. The result was that there were virtually no blocks, no diversions, 
nor lengthy tangent discussions. 

4. There was a recognition of need for restraint by several members of this group, 
and also by the leader. As a result very few, if any, individuals carried the dis 
cussion for more than their appropriate share of time. 

5. Only one individual of thirty-three failed to participate in group discussion. Facial 
expressions and other mannerisms indicated alert mental activity on the part of 
this one individual. 


N 


Thus it becomes apparent that leadership through group processes makes 
unique contributions to the distinctive “way of life” known as democracy. Demo- 
cratic living is a dynamic, growing, changing concept of human relationships. 
Among its essential elements are respect for personality, cooperative endeavor, 
concern for group welfare, self-direction and self-appraisal by individuals and 
by groups. It is our privi!2ge as educational leaders to foster all aspects of demo- 
cratic living, which is the only hope for lasting peace throughout the world and 
genuine happiness for mankind. 





New Postal Regulations 


Members! If you are planning to move, please be sure to send us your change 
of address promptly! Why? 








1. The Post Office has asked us to tell you that they will no longer notify publishers 
of changes of address. They will furnish you with cards for this purpose, but 
you must fill them out and mai] them. Do this promptly so that you will not 
lose any publications, because 

2. The Post Office has also notified us that hereafter they will return to publishers 
only two issues of unclaimed magazines—the rest will be scrapped. And since 
we print only just enough copies to go around, replacements will be practically 
impossible. Don’t overlook this notice! 
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CELEBRATE THE FOURTH 


with the 
Department of Elementary School Principals 


The annual meeting of the Representative Assembly of the National 
Education Association will be held in Boston, Massachusetts, July 4-8, 1949. 
At the invitation of the parent organization the Department of Elementary 
School Principals will meet on Monday, July 4. President Raymon W. Eld- 
ridge invites all members to celebrate the Fourth of July with the Department. 

Social Affairs—A get-together breakfast for elementary school principals 
and their friends will begin at 8 a.m. in Parlors B and C of the Statler Hotel. 
An excellent speaker who will not be on the too serious side is promised. The 
price of this New England Breakfast will be $2.00. 

On that same day from 5 to 7:30 p.m., the annual dinner of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals will be held in the Salle Moderne of the 
Statler Hotel. The program will include incidental music and a speaker from 
the business world. Tickets for this dinner will be $4.35. 

General Session—The annual business meeting of the Department will 
begin at 2 p.m. with President Eldridge presiding. This meeting, which will 
be held in the Ballroom Foyer of the Copley Plaza Hotel, will include com- 
mittee reports and election of officers. 

Immediately following the business meeting the group will enjoy an address, 
“Two Years Behind the Iron Curtain,” by Dr. Daniel Prescott, Director of the 
Child Study Institute, University of Maryland. 

Committee on Arrangements—Arrangements for the meetings of the 
Department in Boston have been under the direction of the Massachusetts 
Elementary School Principals Association. The members of the Committee 
are as follows: 


Lawrence J. Mantyla, President, Massachusetts Elementary School Principals 
Association, Chairman 

Ruth E. Dority, Mason-Rice School, Newton, Massachusetts, and Immediate 
Past President, Massachusetts Elementary School Principals Association, 
Program Chairman 

William F. Young, Jr., John D. Runkle School, Brookline, Massachusetts, 
Reservation Chairman 

Eunice C. Hearn, Norcross School, Boston, Massachusetts, In Charge of 
Miscellaneous Arrangements 

Ruth B. Swift, Edward P. Newton School, Winthrop, Massachusetts, 
Chairman of Hostesses and Receptionists 


Send your breakfast and dinner reservations early to William F. Young, Jr., 
Principal, John D. Runkle School, Brookline, Massachusetts. 
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In Memoriam 


MISS GABRIEL HOUSTON 


N the passing on December 21, 1948, of Miss Gabriel Houston, revered 

teacher and elementary principal in the public schools of Mississippi for 
more than fifty years, the Department of Elementary School Principals suffered 
the loss of one of its most beloved members. Miss Houston joined the Depart- 
ment in 1926 and held uninterrupted membership for twenty-two years, 
continuing her support for three years after she retired from active school work 
in 1945. Her loyal devotion to this Department, which she served for several 
years as state representative in Mississippi, was only one of her many ways of 
rendering faithful service to education. 

After a long period of successful work as a teacher in the schools of Hatties- 
burg and Laurel, Miss Houston became principal of the Oakhurst Elementary 
School in Clarksdale, filling this post for twenty-five years until her retirement. 
During this half-century of active service, Miss Houston constantly sought te 
improve her professional fitness through study in summer sessions at Peabody 
College and Columbia University. She set a high standard of achievement for 
herself as well as for her students. 

The eloquent tributes paid to Miss Gabriel Houston by Superintendent 
Heidelberg and the Board of Trustees of the Clarksdale schools, by the pastor 
of her church, and by many friends at the time of her death attest to the high 
regard with which Miss Houston was held not only in her own community 
but throughout the State. A number of young people in Mississippi owe their 
opportunity of attending college to the guidance and generosity of Miss Gabriel 
and her sister, Miss Mattie Houston. She will ever be remembered with grati- 
tude and affection by the vast company of those whose lives she touched during 
the long period of her service as teacher and principal. 





‘ 


HE National Department pays tribute also to these members who have 
passed on during the year 1948-49: 


Foster Ansley 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Wilhelmina A. Biswanger 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Emma J. Bloomer 


Kate M. Offerman 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
Isabelle Screen 
Cumberland, Maryland 
Ralph E. Thomas 


Maude E. Johnston 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Jean Keir 

Rochester, New Hampshire 
J. R. McCollum 


Flemington, New Jersey 
A. G. Bowles 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 

May H. Collins 

New London, Connecticut 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Mary McGrath 

Amesbury, Massachusetts 
Edward Leslie Mailly 
Jersey City, New Jersey 





Yaphank, New York 
Ruth K, Webb 
Washington, D. C. 
Clifford Woody 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 


. —— 
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Family Life in School 


VICTOR E. LEONARD 


Principal, Pleasant Valley School, Groton, Connecticut 


LL of us will agree that the education of the child is a whole process. There 

must be a definite integration and correlation of all phases of the child’s 
experiences. This will insure a well-adjusted child, ready for activity in a world 
that calls for a background enhanced by variety. 

There is an excellent opportunity for the elementary school to mold this unity 
of attitude. Too often we hear of critical appraisal of our school program. This 
can be met by a curriculum that will mesh with the home life of the child. If 
the child has a happy environment at home, it is obvious in his school work. 
The opposite condition is also very apparent. 

We have a definite challenge to meet if we are to assume our role as educa- 
tors. “The three R’s” will not suffice in this world of complex living. The school 
curriculum must of necessity be geared to cope with this atomic age. How can 
we improve the child in his teacher-parent and home-school relationship? The 
answer is to be found in a program that is all-inclusive in its scope. Home and 
family living in the elementary school can easily and effectively become a part 
of school life by utilization of the following subjects: music, industrial arts, 
cooking and sewing, English, physical education, and mathematics. 

The music program in the school can become an asset to the home activities 
of the child. Encouragement of instruction for those youngsters who have talent 
will add to the home life immeasurably. A well-planned program of music ap- 
preciation will interest the child in a desire for better musical programs. The 
parents will soon share this interest, resulting in the purchase of worthwhile rec- 
ords for home use. Participation in church choirs may also be an outgrowth of 
a sound musical curriculum in school. 

Many boys have adopted the use of industrial arts as a leisure-time activity. 
The boys who learn to make objects in their classes in school will carry this 
hobby into their homes. Fathers will also become interested in this activity, 
bringing the home and school closer together on common ground. 

Girls, too, have become practical examples of good school training in sewing 
and cooking classes. Home arts classes in school have an important place in 
home-school living. Girls assume responsibility at home through their new- 
found talent. Home arts instructors have done a fine job in this respect. Meetings 
with parents to discuss special menus or dresses for plays and graduation have 
proved invaluable in cementing relations between mothers and teachers. 

English, too, has a role in modern family living. An interest in wholesome 
literature can be encouraged by pertinent instruction at school. Books for all 
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members of the family should be a part of the school library. Pupils and parents, 
reading together, will improve the cultural environment of the home. We have 
seen this accomplished through the efforts of an alert teacher. 

The role of physical education is also an essential one in developing sounder 
home and family living in the school. Pupils can gain the support of their par- 
ents by attendance at school athletic programs. The use of field days, track 
meets and team competition will draw the parents to the school. A carryover of 
recreational activities into the home will also be an important factor in produc- 
ing a better understanding in the school community. 

Mathematics can be fun if employed to help parents make children under- 
stand finance. A corrélation of mathematics and family budgeting will not fail 
to arouse interest at home. The child can be made to realize the need for a thor- 
ough application of mathematics in daily life. 

The above methods have all been successful in the inculcation of home and 
family living habits in the elementary school. They are not the sole media for 
this type of education, however. The school lunch program is invaluable in 
teaching proper habits of etiquette. It is also effective in making the child aware 
of well-planned and nutritious meals. Respect for the nationality, religion, and 
color of classmates should be included. Children learn their prejudices and 
biases from adults. A sound policy of instruction can eliminate many false con- 
ceptions. Assembly programs have been ideal for promoting knowledge of the 
conditions and life in all countries. Plays that entail the aid of parents in cos- 
tuming and planning are also methods of gaining a better appreciation for the 
need of home-school unity. The making of gifts for parents at Christmas has 
also been a popular means of creating goodwill and aiding in the closer knit 
relationship of parent and teacher. 

Only by a wholesome relationship between home and school can we hope to 
do the task that is ours. Our future citizens must be endowed with a backgroun¢ 
that instills them with worthwhile attitudes of thinking and action. The schools 
cannot accomplish this feat single-handed. Alert parents are needed to complete 
the hours away from school. If we can help the child become conscious of his 
interdependence on both home and school, our effort is justified. Let us stop 
blaming the other fellow for the existing failure. The high rate of juvenile de- 
linquency cannot be decreased by finger-pointing. Only a-concerted effort by 
both home and school can assure us of soundly prepared youngsters. This is a 
challenge that is growing in its implications. The answer can be found in com- 
plete cooperation of home and school, and a realization of the effect on our 
most cherished possession—our young people. 





We look forward to the time when the Power of Love will replace the Love 
of Power. Then will our world know the blessings of Peace —GLADSTONE 


——— 
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Solving the Reading Problem 


LEILA ARMSTRONG 


Supervisor of Elementary Education, Public Schools, La Porte, Indiana 


S THERE a reading problem? One hears from all sides that there is. Most 

of those who agree that there is a problem also agree rather well as to many 

of the causes but not too many agree as to the ways in which the problem can 
be most effectively solved. 

It is quite generally agreed that children find it less necessary to be able to 
read in order to learn about many of the things they want to know than it was 
twenty-five years ago. Radio, movies and television all tend to discourage ex- 
tensive reading even by adults. Most of our elementary children do not know 
what it would be like to be without them. They offer a much easier way of 
learning than by reading books. They are also much more clearly understood 
in many cases than books because they appeal to the eye and to the ear. Many 
adults confess that they often put off reading a new book hoping that they may 
soon see it on the screen. These are the adults who did not develop deep love 
for reading when they were younger, perhaps because they had reading diff- 
culties that were not discovered or because they did not have wise and adequate 
guidance in choosing books to read. 

There is no denying that no matter how well one may be able to pronounce 
words, he can never be an effective reader or be enthusiastic about reading unless 
he is carefully guided in his choice of books. Probably many children who are 
proficient at “unlocking words” are still not avid readers. It is our responsibility 
to develop a love for good literature along with the building of effective word 
calling. Developing meanings through experience and through vocabulary is 
so important that we must never forget to give it its full share of emphasis. 

When the teachers, principals, supervisor, and superintendent of the La 
Porte schools faced the problem in the fall of 1935, a number of facts were 
apparent. The beginning of reading failure was in first grade and the most of 
the children who were failing to learn to read were those who were under six 
years of age when they attempted to read. Individual Binet Intelligence Tests 
showed that practically all the children who were finding reading difficult were 
those whose mental ages were less than six years and six months. Since a school 
system of any size needed to adopt some beginning age for first grade and since 
most of the six-and-a-half-year-olds had mental ages approximately the same as 
their chronological ages, this age was agreed upon as a beginning first grade age. 

It was known that there would always be some children under six and a 
half who would be quite ready to read and others of the same age who wouldn't. 
In an attempt to offset as many errors as possible with each of these age groups, 
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kindergarten entrance age was set at five and a half. A careful program of 
individual observation and case history as well as a testing program was initiated. 
Since La Porte has had free public kindergartens since 1883, all children go to 
kindergarten. This made it very easy to do much valuable work with children 
before they entered first grade. 

Each kindergartner’s case history contains the following information. He is 
given a complete physical and dental examination before he enters kindergarten. 
After he enters he is given the Massachusetts Vision Test and the individual 
audiometer test. He is also given an individual Binet Intelligence Test and in 
some cases a Cornell-Coxe Performance Test. Rather early in his kindergarten 
experience he is given the Monroe Reading Aptitude Test. The results obtained 
from it are valuable in prognosis since it tests visual and auditory aptitude, speech 
performance, breadth of vocabulary, motor control and laterality. Children 
found to be short on visual ability are given special attention as is the case in 
all the other tests. In cases where children are mixed in lateral dominance, an 
effort is made to avoid such things as reversal tendency which shows up very 
early when the child begins to print his name. The kindergarten teacher gives 
the child a “feel” for the left to right eye movement by running her hand under 
the stories she reads to them from books and from charts. Pertinent information 
gained by the teacher is included in the child’s case history and it follows him 
throughout his school life. If a child is found to be ready for reading before he 
is six and a half, he goes to first grade. On the other hand, if he is not ready 
at six and a half, he may wait longer to read and is placed in a group known 
as Junior Primary. 

La Porte has never been afraid of the word “phonics” and it has paid off in 
rich dividends so far as independence in reading is concerned. The child is 
taught methods of finding out difficult words for himself and he is then en- 
couraged to find out what these words mean both through context and through 
the use of the dictionary. A complete discussion of the methods used is not 
possible here but there is an organized plan for it. 

Because there are always some children who have special reading disabilities 
no matter how well they are taught by the usual methods, a diagnostic and 
remedial department has been added to the regular school organization. 
Specially trained teachers who know how to diagnose even the most difficult 
reading disability and to remedy it are on the staff. They work individually with 
children. The room in which they work is called a Restoration Room and is small 
and attractive. It is not at all like a regular classroom. Children are assigned 
for a regular daily period of approximately thirty minutes through the recom- 
mendation of room teachers and principals. The remedial teacher, often assisted 
by the supervisor, makes the diagnosis and works out an individual program 
of remedy. The child comes to the remedial teacher each day at his own a 
signed time and has her complete attention as long as he is with her. In this 





——_ 
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way, the child is never embarrassed by trying to do something he cannot do in 
the presence of one of his classmates. In fact, he is never given anything to do 
that he cannot do. He retains his identity with his age-grade group and works 
on his specific problem under expert guidance. This plan has been found to be 
highly effective because the child can overcome his problem much more rapidly 
and return to his group fully able to work with them. 

The materials used by the remedial teachers are made by them and the super- 
visor. They have been found to be so effective that whole classes profit by their 
use and if it were not possible for the school to keep the special teachers at work, 
they would be used with groups more extensively than they are at present. As 
it is, the materials are mimeographed and used by classes in the city and 
gratifying results are being obtained. 

La Porte schools have not solved all of their reading problems but they have 
gone a long way toward doing it and they believe that the methods of prevention 
and remedy that they are using are very much worth the effort. Along with the 
help in establishing independence in reading, much work is being done to guide 
children in choosing good books, and the libraries are much more extensively 
used than they were before the whole program was started. 





JUMPING HURDLES 


If your child seems to be a bit fuzzy in his arithmetic or doesn’t spell as 
well as you think he should this year, it may be some consolation for you to 
know that he’s been helping his school to observe Fire Prevention Week, or 
Safety Week, or Forest Protection Week, or March of Dimes Week, or Chil- 
dren’s Book Week, or any of the forty odd special weeks that have been squeezed 
into the school program by over-enthusiastic groups of local citizens who have 
brought pressure on your Board of Education. A commission of school super- 
intendents who recently studied this problem discovered that the number of 
special weeks the schools were asked to observe was actually more than the 
number of weeks in the school year. 

Small wonder that one harassed teacher recently stood up to suggest that 
this year we have a Teach School Week! 

Another favorite with enthusiastic citizens is the prize contest. Such contests 
require little effort on the part of the sponsors who shift the burden of opera- 
tion on to the schools. Essay contests sprout in abundance, closely followed by 
oratorical contests, poster making contests, spelling contests, typing contests, 
health contests, and others in considerable variety. Generally, prize contests are 
of little or no educational value. Only the most gifted pupils take part. The 
average pupil has no chance to win. For the majority of those who enter there is 
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only the bitterness of defeat at the end. Too often the end brings charges of 
favoritism, receiving outside help, and neglect of more important educational 
tasks. 

So, if Junior isn’t an arithmetic star or doesn’t exactly shine in the other three 
R’s, perhaps he’s had a leading part in one of the pageants, parades, ox festivals 
that are commonly used to celebrate special days and weeks, or maybe he has 
been spending too much time on his prize essays. There does seem to be a 
growing tendency to demand that Boards of Education open up the schools to 
such things. Your support might help your Board to hold the lines. 

—WorrtH McC cure 
Executive Secretary, AASA 





A Fie-Day Festival 


VIOLETTE HEMBLING WILLIAMS 


Music Teacher, Prairie School, Mission, Kansas 


FIVE-DAY festival of plays, operettas, folk dances, and other programs 

of music and fun for the more than 400 pupils of Prairie School in 
Johnson County, Kansas, was the unusual and ambitious project planned by 
a Student Council, their music teacher, and the principal for the second week 
in May. 

Prairie School, which is one of the highest rating grade schools in the 
state of Kansas, has always had a one-evening festival program or operetta 
each spring, but never a whole week of programs. It is doubtful if any other 
grade school in the country has had a full week of such gaiety. From the 
crowning of the Hobo Kings and Queens of the lower and upper grade groups 
on Monday to the finale of the musical show put on by the eighth grade girls 
on Friday night, the pupils, their parents, relatives, teachers, and all employees 
of the school enjoyed the week of programs. Every pupil, every grade, every 
teacher had some part in making the week a success. The principal, J. True 
McAuley, served as coordinator of all activities. 

Monday, May 5—Hobo Day—Everyone, from the tiniest kindergartner to the 
oldest faculty member came dressed in some unaccustomed attire. For the nine 
culprits who did not conform, special punishments were pronounced when 
all hobos assembled in the school auditorium for the crowning of the kings 
and queens. 


— 
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Tuesday, May 6—Pet Parade—From the arrival of a pet horse to the corning 
of the tiniest turtle, the school grounds resembled Kansas City’s Swope Park 
Zoo on no small scale. Dogs ranged from pointer puppies to St. Bernards, 
and the number of cocker spaniels was unlimited. Chickens, parrots, cats, sheep 
—these were some of the other pets that came to spend the day at Prairie 
School. The Pet Parade began at one o'clock, and included decorated vehicles, 
particularly bicycles gayly adorned. Prizes were awarded to the best pet entries 
in each grade. 

Wednesday, May 7—Musicale, Art Exhibit, and Operetta—Wednesday morn- 
ing was given over to the band and orchestra, which presented a musicale 
with specialty numbers as well as ensemble. Two-piano teams performed, a 
tap dancer or two, and instrumental soloists provided more than an hour of 
musical entertainment. 

In the morning also an artist from Kansas City judged the work of the 
Prairie School pupils’ annual art exhibit, which had been put on display as 
a feature of Festival Week. Awards were made for the winning drawings in 
various media, on subjects ranging from Westward Expansion to decorative 
maps of South America. 

Wednesday evening the auditorium was crowded when pupils of the fifth 
grade presented an operetta on the life of Bach, written and arranged as a 
culminating activity by the music teacher. The sixth grade pupils presented 
“A Russian Interlude”—a short program of Russian folk songs and dances of 
a lively nature. The climax of the show was a Gay Nineties production by 
seventh grade pupils, including everything from “The Man on the Flying 
Trapeze” to cancan dancers. 


Thursday, May 8—Lower Grades’ Show—Thursday afternoon the little chil- 
dren put on a show for their parents, all of the program again representing 
the work done in the music classes throughout the school year. The fourth 
graders gave a Mozart operetta; the first graders sang songs and played sing- 
ing games they had learned in music class; the second graders gave drama- 
tizations of songs from Mother Goose; and, as a finale, the third grade pupils 
put on an “Indian Pow-Wow,” with war paint, tom-toms, masks and all. 

Friday, May 9—Music Appreciation Contests and Eighth Grade Night—On 
Friday morning contests in music appreciation were held for three groups 
according to grade levels. Tests were both oral and written. Awards consisted 
of lovely books about music and composers. 

Friday night the boys’ music class of the eighth grade presented a play 
with music, written by the music teacher. The girls presented a program which 
they had arranged and called “The Seasons in Swing.” For this, they had 
designed and made all their hats and dresses from crépe paper. 

That the five-day festival at Prairie School was a success was due to the 
cooperative efforts of all the pupils, all the teachers, and all the parents. 
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The Principal at Our School 


FLORENCE JONES 


Librarian, Canyon Elementary School, Los Alamos, New Mexico 


UR principal, Mr. L———, is likely to appear in anything from an apron 

to a business suit, depending upon the occasion. He can give a dignified 
talk to the P.T.A. or over the radio, or he can hold the children spellbound with 
his “tale-telling” in the pitched voice of the “middle-sized bear.” His enthusiastic 
supervision is contagious in the whole school. 

In a book on elementary libraries, one of the teachers asked, “How can | 
get my principal interested in stocking a library?” As I read this, it occurred tc 
me how fortunate we in Los Alamos Canyon School are to have an admin- 
istrator so well-read and so well-rounded. He is the instigator of a good 
progressive school without neglecting the three R’s in any sense of the word. 

Each room in our school vibrates with actual Jiving. Reading and science 
lessons are about bees, guinea pigs, rabbits, gardens, aquariums, etc. that are 
found in the rooms. Arithmetic lessons are around actual banking done by the 
children, or money made on a carnival, etc.; drills and repetition are in the form 
of games. There is formal teaching, of course, but it varies according to the 
subject and the teacher. No room at Canyon School is too cluttered up with 
the teaching of skills and techniques. 

Hot lunches are served to the children who cannot go home for lunch, 
usually prepared by Mr. L himself, with the assistance of his secretary 
and the help of the children. One of our teachers said to me not long ago, 
“Where else would you teach and see the principal in the kitchen helping a 
couple of boys with the dishes?” 

The school library, although new, is well stocked with a great variety of 
books. Through suggestions from the teachers, from current school and teacher 
magazines, Mr. L——— has been alert enough to order the best. We have books 
and magazines about the projects going on in the rooms—books on safety, 
biography, science, fiction, religion, arts, history, etc. It is a colorful library of 
many pictures and bright book jackets, for each age level of our six grades. 

Mr. L assists with everything, from the landscaping to caring for a 
child’s sore finger. Besides the elementary grades, he is principal for four grades 
in the high school building. He writes articles for various teachers’ magazines; 
teaches an adult class in arts and crafts; “sits in” on student council; “talks” at 
mothers’ meetings; settles a blatant and noisy boy; feeds the lizards on week- 
ends. He is usually in two places at once when someone wants him on the 
phone. He is the center and circumference of our school system. 

Mr. L——— cooperates with teacher, pupil, and parent—managing our 
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school without iron-clad rules. We feel free to go to him with our problems. 
He gives us assistance and guidance without telling us what to do. There are 
some decisions, of course, that he has to make, but his ideas and ours fluctuate 
according to the problem and circumstance. 

Is not this the way to instill democracy? In his article in the December 1947 
issue of The National Elementary Principal, Mr. McNally said, “We must 
educate for democracy.” Isn’t it high time that we practiced it in our schools? 

The definitions given by Ryllis and Omar Goslin in their book on De- 
mocracy are: Democracy means (1) freedom, (2) self-government, (3) accept- 
ing responsibility, (4) differences of opinion, (5) tolerance, (6) patience. And 
since the aims of education are the same as those of life, Mr. L——— believes 
that the children should get these experiences. 

Thinking I might get something concrete—a “quote” and “unquote” for 
this article—I asked Mr. L——— what his philosophy of education is: He looked 
at me as though I had asked the $64 question, and uttered something about 
worthwhile processes, when the plumber appeared in the doorway and the two 
of them went down the hall. But after working in his school for two years and 
watching him operate, here are a few ideas that I think he would preach f 
he preached : 

Trying to teach any subject without moral and spiritual truths, without 
affection and love, is of little more value than committing to memory a list of 
meaningless words. Why quicken the intellect if we leave the heart hollow? 
For a child to become educated (according to his age, intellect, and resources), 
he should be brought to adapt himself to the situation or circumstance—that is, 
be armed with the security of knowing how it should be done, and knowing 
how to make the best of it. This feeling of security should give the child ease, 
freedom, and efficiency. 

We hope to give each child in this school real life experiences, thus fitting 
him to live in a Democracy, teaching human relationships and keeping the 
morals very simple, such as, “Do unto others as you would have them do unto 
you.” 

No matter what the fashion of education, some restraining qualities should 
always be stressed, like orderliness, accuracy, kindliness, cleanliness, neatness, 
fairness, etc. In any walk of life these qualities result in less confusion and com- 
motion, thereby creating freedom and happiness. No matter what the means 
and methods of teaching may be, there are still these qualities, and although 
they may at times seem thwarting and limiting, they make Democracy a civili- 
zation. Every good school must have it in some degree. That is why we ap- 
preciate Mr. L ’s reasonableness and common sense. The “refining” 
process need not be unpleasant nor degrading if we take time to live, to love, 
and to learn. In fact, it can make life very interesting—for principal, parents, 
teachers and pupils! 
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Growing Together 


GRACE BUSH 


Principal, Gage-Noyes School, Division 5, Washington, D. C. 


No program of supervision, however fine, can follow the same pattern year 
after year and satisfactorily meet the needs of an ever-changing situation. It 
may be that courses in modern methods or guided professional reading will 
meet the greatest need. Perhaps a group study of one of the latest professional 
books will challenge the thinking of all. A careful evaluation of one phase of 
the curriculum or of new curriculum material will furnish an excellent means 
of growth. Maybe a survey will reveal a weak spot which needs attention. At 
another time, case studies may be the answer. 

One year, some exceptionally good courses in elementary education were 
being given at one of our universities. To bring their thinking up to date, the 
principal and a number of teachers enrolled, and the principal furnished 
transportation. All benefited as much by the discussions which grew out of this 
shared experience as they did by the class sessions. 

The next year the need to do more extensive professional reading was felt. 
Each month the principal read one of the newer books, giving the teachers a 
written summary of it, and also short summaries of highlights from the current 
educational magazines, to be studied in preparation for the faculty meeting a 
week later. Worthwhile passages in the magazines were marked for individual 
teachers. Afterward these books and magazines became a part of our permanent 
professional library. 

The following year one teacher suggested that Gesell’s book, The Child 
from Five to Ten, would be most helpful. Following her suggestion, pairs of 
teachers took the age levels they taught for careful study and presentation to 
the group. Mimeographed summaries were distributed after the presentation 
of each age level for later reference. A more sympathetic understanding of all 
age levels resulted from this comprehensive study. 

At the beginning of the following year a study was undertaken of a new 
chart, prepared by the Health Committee, entitled The Child, His Growth and 
Development—Characteristics and Needs.’ The chart was presented, after an 
exhaustive study, in a panel at the first P.T.A. meeting. All teachers contributed 
their views to the discussion, either orally or in writing prior to the meeting. 
Following the discussion, copies of the chart were distributed to all parents 
present. 

The curriculum was being revised in all of its areas, so the following year 
attention was concentrated on social studies. At the opening meeting of the 
year, each teacher was asked to try a new unit or to give a new emphasis to 





1The Child, His Growth and Development-—Characteristics and Needs. Health Committee, D. ©. 
Public Schools. Dr. Carl Hansen, Franklin Administration Building, Washington, D. C 
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one taught before. More enthusiasm on the part of children and teachers 
alike resulted, and the units had far more enrichment. 

During the year someone voiced an interest in a study of spelling errors, so 
for nine weeks a survey was made of the errors on all spelling papers. While 
the conclusions were not spectacular, they were revealing and excellent in 
diagnosing teaching needs. 

The spelling study prompted a survey of oral and written language needs. 
These were tabulated in the sequence which the teachers thought should be 
followed. Each member of the faculty was furnished a complete syllabus for 
the elementary grades. 

While the above procedures have meant some growth to teachers and 
principal, the supervisory program of last year seemed to yield the most satis- 
factory results. The entire program for the year was carried through a series 
of case studies. The idea was explained to the faculty at the opening meeting 
in September. Briefly, the plan was to work with the children directly, and 
through the teachers and parents, on individual cases of social maladjustment. 
Believing that a satisfactory social adjustment for each individual usually means 
progress in every way, we began by making a sociogram for each class.” This 
was done in grades three to six with the children and largely by teacher 
judgment in the lower grades. After this selection of the “fringers” or social 
outcasts, each fringer’s cumulative record, physical record, clinical report, and 
any other available records were examined and tabulated for a careful case 
study. A conference was then held with the present and past teachers of each 
individual selected for study. 

From this point on the study proceeded in the usual case study manner, 
through direct observation of the individual on the playground, in the building, 
in the classroom, and in the neighborhood, making as many contacts with the 
child as possible. 

There were many conferences with parents at school, at their places of 
employment, at home, and some informal ones as opportunity offered else- 
where. No parent resented the personal inquiries; instead, he felt flattered that 
his child was important enough to warrant all of the time and effort being 
devoted to his welfare. 

Many conferences were held with doctors, nurses, hygienists, dentists, read- 
ing specialists, psychiatrists, and group recreational and religious leaders. When 
it was impossible for parents to take their children to clinics, arrangements 
were made for others to take them. 

It is not necessary to go into detail as to how any of the cases progressed, 
as they were quite varied, but here are some of the causative factors which 
came to light as the cases developed: 





* Helping Teachers Understand Children, Parts 1 and 2, p. 275-363. Staff of the Division on I 
Development and Teacher Personnel, American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 
ocial Growth through the Curriculum, ”” M. Virginia Parker, Childhood Education, December, +045. 
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1. A new stepmother in a home after a long period of comparative freedom—resent- 

ment of authority. 

Boy’s resentment of four new stepsisters in home when mother remarried. 

Jealousy of a small brother. 

Excessive grief over recent death of a boy’s father. 

A child for whom parents and grandparents did everything—no responsibility nor 

effort in school. 

6. A boy’s resentment of wearing eyeglasses. 

Foreign parents in the home—no English spoken—mother who maligned illness 

as escape mechanism—awareness of being different. 

8. Broken home—neither parent interested—grandmother physically unable to care 
for child—stealing as result. 

9. Living in same house with cousin—of same age but brighter—odious comparisons, 

10. Too much mother—father away for several years during war—desire for teacher’s 
undivided attention. 

11. Drinking father who abuses child and mother—child excessively nervous and afraid, 

12. A 13-year-old boy weighing 240 pounds—unable to participate fully—bullied by 
schoolmates. 


YPy p 


Of course these underlying causes of maladjustment were,not apparent at 
the outset, but were brought to light as a result of patient, persistent effort. 

The teachers discussed with their classes the reasons why some children 
were liked and others disliked. Discussions on the qualities most desirable in 
our friends and a conscious effort to afford opportunities for desirable growth 
proved quite fruitful. In the building program we attempted to provide op- 
portunities for these “fringers.” A double program in December which cele- 
brated the Feast of Lights and Christmas was especially planned around these 
children whose cases were being studied. Practically every participant was in 
some way a maladjusted child. This opportunity for expression gave to some a 
feeling of success, to others a feeling of self-respect and poise, and to still others 
it afforded an opportunity for desirable audience situations. 

The year’s supervisory program, centering around case studies in the class- 
room, had many values. It: 


1. Helped children to make satisfactory and happy adjustments at school and at home. 

2. Showed children and parents how social and educational problems can be met. 

3. Resulted in a closer bond of understanding and cooperation in pupil-teacher, teacher- 
teacher, teacher-parent, and teacher-principal relations. 

4. Brought into the group some children who had never been accepted by their class- 
mates before. 

5. Made all children conscious of characteristics which make one acceptable to others. 

6. Broadened the friendships of many children. 

7. Increased understanding and tolerance of all children. 

8. Helped teachers to analyze difficulties. 

9. Aided teachers in learning to treat causes instead of symptoms of maladjustment. 

10. Contributed to a more intimate understanding and more adequate handling of 


children’s and teachers’ problems on the part of the principal. 
11. Provided means of growth in democratic planning on the part of children, parents, 
teachers and principal. 
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An Observation of Modern 
Education in Action 
ROBERT G. HARTJE 


[This report was written while Mr. Hartje was a graduate student at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tennessee. ] 


ECENTLY an opportunity was offered to participate in one of the best 
possible situations for observing an activity that fulfilled at least five of the 
seven requirements for successful teaching that we had studied in class: 

1. Desirable human relations achieved. 

. Proper use of materials and resources. 

. Provision for individual differences. 

. Energies of pupils released, and interesting work as far as the teachers 
themselves were concerned. 

5- Purposes wisely conceived. 

In reality, all seven of the requirements were put to use, but the ones mentioned 
were the most outstanding, so this discussion will be limited to them. 

Situation—The pupils of a school in East Nashville, under the direction and 
guidance of the teachers and principal, staged a program entitled “Of One 
World We Sing.” In the presentation of this musical revue, every child in the 
six grade school was an active participant, with the exception of the entire first 
grade. The program consisted of 17 different numbers, each under the direction 
of a different teacher, and with a different class taking the active roles. 

1. Desirable Human Relations Achieved—Having been granted the privilege 
of going back stage and helping change the props between scenes for each of 
the three performances, there was ample opportunity to observe human rela- 
tions. The students who were taking part in the play actually had a true con- 
ception of the meaning of our American way of life, for that was the theme of 
the play. They got along well with each other in the rehearsals, and were as 
proud of themselves and their classmates as any little group could be. They 
took their parts on the stage like veteran actors, and even though the role of 
each was small, it was made a vital, living one. Much patience on the part of 
the teachers and principal was required, and the entire school functioned as 
though it were merely a large family. 

2. Proper Use of Materials and Resources—The school had no more talent 
than most schools of its size. It had no stage props to speak of, and no back- 
ground for the stage. The students constructed and painted a large background 
that depicted just what they were representing. Then the group for each 
individual act rummaged around and managed their own props, from the 
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battleship to radios, typewriters, little clotheslines, even to a miniature church 
front that was large enough for the people to enter and leave. Then, with the 
students and teacher reading the words of their song, they had wide choice 
of the kind of program they wanted to put on the stage. 

3- Provision for Individual Differences—There were two young boys who 
were problems in the classroom—they just couldn’t seem to learn; but the 
teacher remembered that they were always good when it came to washing 
blackboards and doing other little odd jobs around the building, so she appointed 
them as her chief prop men, and they helped me back stage. Two more pro- 
ficient helpers I have never seen. Their interest in the program was as keen 
as that of the students on the stage, and they felt just as much satisfaction 
in their work as any child in the school. 

There was also the necessity of having good singers, good readers, tall 
persons, fat persons, extremely smart persons, and other different individuals 
in the various acts, so all of these were taken care of by the teachers as they 
picked out their characters. It was with very few selections that the teachers 
made a mistake, too, for they were familiar with the pupils, having observed 
their individual differences for nearly a year. 

4. Energies of the Pupils Released—Never have I seen more pupil energy 
released than on the night of the main performance. Those children worked 
hard and seriously at their roles. They were afraid that they wouldn’t do just 
exactly right, and they went out of their way to make their own act the best 
one that was presented. Energy was released, but released profitably for the 
students; there were no riots, no real confusion, and no real conflict between 
any of the students, or between students and teacher. Those students who 
liked to sing got their fill of it with 17 songs, and others whose individual 
differences had been provided for had a chance to release their energy in a 
way that was both pleasing and profitable to them, yet there was no semblance 
of the old-fashioned type of discipline where the pupil was right under the 
thumb of the teacher. 

5. Purposes Wisely Conceived—This play was more or less dedicated to the 
interest of world peace through fellowship and understanding. World peace, 
now more than ever, is a necessity. The coming generation will be very in 
strumental in maintaining it, and the best way to get them interested in it 
and to prepare them for their future duties and responsibilities as citizens is 
to make the picture very vivid to them now. 

Through drama and song—two of the most appealing processes for younger 
children as well as for adults—the picture was made vivid to these children, 
the more so because they were actually part of it. 

In none of my many classroom observations have I found education ap- 
proaching as near to what we have discussed in the course in modern education 
as was witnessed in this school. 
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Report From Guatemala 
GORDON K. STEVENSON 


Education Division, The Institute of Inter-American Affairs, Guatemala 


[The following excerpts from Mr. Stevenson’s report deal very briefly with the educa- 
tional work that is being carried on by a group of experts which compose the technical 
staff. Lack of space prevents including Dr. Stevenson’s interesting descriptions of general 
conditions of life in Guatemala. ] 


The Institute work evolved from a resolution of the Conference of Ameri- 
can Foreign Ministers at Rio de Janeiro in January 1942, urging cooperative 
effort by the American Republics to elevate nutrition and public health as a 
first line of hemisphere defense. The Inter-American Educational Foundation 
was to work in the field of raising the educational level of the countries which 
desired to cooperate in joint projects. Both health and sanitation and food 
production depend upon education in any long-term program. 

In adjusting the war machine to peace time, some organizational changes 
were made, but the purposes of the Institute remained the same: “To further 
the general welfare of, and to strengthen friendship and understanding among, 
the people of the American Republics through collaboration with other Govern- 
ments—in planning, initiating, assisting, financing, administering and execut- 
ing technical programs and projects, especially in the fields of public health, 
sanitation, agriculture, and education.” 

Two divisions of the Institute operate in Guatemala—the Health and 
Sanitation Division and the Education Division. Our work is in the Education 
Division. Dr. Ann Nolan Clark has been engaged in writing a series of read- 
ing texbooks based upon a carefully selected vocabulary, something seldom 
found in these countries. At the same time she was working on a Teachers’ 
Guide for the rural school teachers. 

We found that the chief concern of the program was the raising of the 
level of rural education. To train rural school teachers we inaugurated a 
Regional Normal School at the Finca La Alameda near Chimaltenango. Since 
the course was established as a two-year course when the school opened in 
1946, the first class of thirty-five graduates have gone out to start their work 
in the schools and communities. Another class graduated in December, so 
that these seventy represent the beginning of the group which we believe will 
do much to improve the rural schools and rural communities of this country. 

During the summers (February to May) the regional Normal School has 
held two workshops for in-service training of rural teachers. The workshops 
had two objectives: (1) to give these people as many practical helps as possible 
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to take back to their schools, and (2) to select from among the group the 
thirty-five most promising candidates for scholarships. Through these we 
have contacted and worked with an additional hundred teachers. (A scholar. | 
ship consists of thirty dollars a month to the student, plus his room and board 
and medical attention at the school.) 

Our first job in connection with this workshop was to organize a schedule 
of activities to include class hours, conferences, and special activities. Later 
our work revolved around setting up a good selective technique for choosing 
the students to receive scholarships. One other major task was to reorganize’ 
the library of the Normal School. These jobs were done—in fact when we) 
see the fine work the first year class is now doing, we are rather proud of the: 
selective processes we developed. 

To do the job here we have a staff of technicians with such people as Mr.” 
Fernando Del Rio, expert in agricultural education, from Puerto Rico; Mn) 
Clora Tafoya, an elementary school principal of long experience in News 
Mexico; Mr. Manuel Arce from Costa Rica, who has had a part of his training” 
in the United States; Miss Dorothy Ryerson, who has had teaching experience 
in Canada, the United States, and Guatemala; and myself, with my experience” 
in the elementary schools of California. i 

We are the technical staff. Our job is to act as advisers to the members) 
of the Guatemalan staff. We are to assist in their use of methods of the) 
practical type used in the United States. Our aim is to create rural school 
teachers who will be community leaders, who will use the schools as com 
munity centers not only for the education of the youth but also for community§ 
betterment. 

We feel that this training work with the Guatemalan staff is extremely 
important since the length of our stay here may be quite short. Constantly} 
we plan to develop the work in such a way that it will be carried on after] 
we leave. Any major educational reform, such as we contemplate, needs many 
years of consistent effort. There is an enormous task to be done to give 4 
chance for education to vast numbers who have never had that chance. 





Haterials on Aviation Education 


Sources of Free and Low-Cost Materials, a 17-page booklet, is now available 
gratis on request from the Aviation Education Division, Civil Aeronautics} 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. It is a comprehensive and definitive 
listing of sources for teachers at all grade Jevels who are interested in Aviation) 
Education. 


£22 


Man attains his fullest stature in the institutions with which he afhliatet 
himself—Kurr F. Lemecxer, Yankee Teacher. 
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